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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—E 





Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 














SPECIALLY THOSE OVER FORTY 


rejuvenating’ 


The following remarkable 
letter needs no comment 


“Dear Sirs, 

A few days ago I read an advertisement of yours .— 
‘Dont fear the forties.” My experience of ‘ Phyllosan ’ 
tablets induces me to suggest you might justifiably 
substitute ‘Don’t fear the e:ghties!’ A few years ago 
the complaints from which I suffer—Angina Pectoris 
and Arterio-sclerosis—developed to an alarming extent, 
and several heart attacks, many of which appeared as 
if they must prove fatal, kept me to my bed .or nearly 
twelve months. 1] was then nearly seventy-three years 
of age; and my attention having been drawn to your 
preparation, | determined upon trying it. After taking 
a few bottles of the tablets—the very first lot started 
a decided improvement—I gradually got practically 
well again. 


The vastly improved condition in my _ health 
astonished my relatives and friends, my _ habitual 
activity of mind and body being just as great as prior 
to my long and dangerous illness; and I-fully recovered 
my wonted youthfulness. Unfortunately, about four 
months ago, I had a very serious attack of "flu. On 
several occasions I was very gravely ill, and I can only 
appropriately describe my recovery as almost a miracle; 
and this I unhesitatingly ascribe in great measure to 
my persevering use of ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets. 


My own experience and appreciation of their 
undeniably rejuvenating and strengthening properties 
has made me anxious to convey to my friends the 
good news regarding the remarkable efficacy of this 
remedy. Should I lve a few months longer I shall 
‘be doing my last lap to the 80th milestone, and I am 
with great confidence relying upon ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets 
to enable me-to take the bit in my teeth and do yet 
a few more laps! 

I conclude with the assurance to all whom it may 
concern that this letter 1s written absolutely and 
entirely on my own initiative, and as a true statement 
of my experience. 

Yours faithfully, 


FPesae see se eS eee eeeue eee eeeee8 
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s COUPON for FREE BOOK 
e + * a 
To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your a Send this coupon (or a postcard) to 
A : * 8  FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD., Distributors 
Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify ° (Dept. 54), 86 Clerkenwell Read, London, E.C. 1. 
i Please send me a free copy of the hook entiled “The Mos 
your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and in- - Wonderful Subston vei our World,” devenibing Dr Buers' 
resea es anc ‘ emarka 2 = Ss obt? >¢ t 
crease all your Vital Forces—irrespective of age! & ‘Vosliosan® tates SNS UN (Spec! 11/8/35 
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O 2 : a PO CING iv ivcdinad cadace, sashidandukiseanane’ seu daageimetn semnenaeeamenseinn ied ° 
i all Chemists, 3/- G 5/- (double quantity ) a POD CRBivcstecersccecaesecacscsesteed dats @ Saninnscensseiadsezename! ase ated « 
*PHYLLOSAN ” is the regd. trade mark applied to the hrond of chlorophyll tablets - 
prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne 3 aacecceceeceeesecees cencece cee ceseeeueees © teecesereeeee  cepeseenreas 
hiversity, No proprietary right 1s claimed 1n the ‘method of manufacture. : Write in BLOCK LETTERS. Post unsealed under 3d siamp, 
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Our tremendous task! 
Will you help us? 


Our plea is for helpless children—little slum dwellers 
in Bethnal Green and Stepney. All during the summer 
months we are doing our utmost to promote their 
health and happiness. 





16,000 poor chil- 
dren are to have a 
day in the country 
or at the seaside. 
Cost 2//- each. £5 
pays for 50. 


700 invalid children 
will be sent this 
summer to a Holi- 
day Home for a 
fortnight. Cost 30/- 
each. 











WHAT IS IT? 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine 


of the Mission, sent free on application._ Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End Life. 


, 5 co 
ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 

















THE EMPIRE FOR 
CHRIST 


Our People Overseas must be 
kept or won if God’s purposes | 
for the world are to be fulfilled. | 








Widespread material distress, 
particularly in Western Canada, is 
crippling the work of the Church. 
Many large missions can be main- 
tained only with outside help. 


| “The Empire for Christ” is the 


ideal and aim of 


THE COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 





9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, 


which appeals for funds to assist 
these needy areas. 
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Musings of a Mineral Wate; 
Manufacturer. 





No. 199. 
FAR OFF GRAVITATIONAL FIELDS 


It was a graceful and very proper act on the part 
of the Engksh scientists to invite Professor Einstein, 
the moment the war was over, to come over into 
Macedonia and help them to understand his theories 
of relativity, but a layman would have felt more 
confidence in our wise men if they had not quite so 
rapidly, so wholeheartedly and unanimously been 
persuaded to Professor Einstein’s way of thinking, 
Our scientists seem to have rushed violently down a 
steep place and to have—well failed to make the 
new idea clear to the man in the street ;_ and worse 
still to pride themselves that the aforesaid man in 
the street cannot understand them. We are told 
that science is daily more and more divorcing itself 
from common sense, and we sometimes wonder if 
science is leaving sanity behind. When the learned 
talk about the curvature of space, a wrinkle in 
space; when they tell us that space is finite but 
unlimited, then they are using the word space ina 
different sense to what we use it. If we are told 
that if we proceed in a straight line into space we 
shall curve back to where we started, we reply that 
we can only launch out indefinitely in the imagina- 
tion and our imagination can conceive our not 
returning. As for the three Einstein proofs, we are 
of course not competent to say anything, but it 
has to be remembered that all observations of 
starlight have to be taken through the earth’s 
atmosphere. In our school days the earth's 
atmosphere was supposed to be known; as far as 
observation then had gone, it decreased uniformly 
and therefore disappeared at say fifty miles from 
the earth’s surface. Since then we have learnt that 
the atmosphere, like so many other things, is not 
quite as simple as we first surmised and at a certain 
height the decrease in density of the air ceases and 
remains constant, and further still we believe 
thickens up again, and future knowledge of the 
atmosphere may modify many of our. recent 
astronomical calculations and_ their resultant 
theories. However, what happens in the depths of 
space is not of paramount importance, and reading 
about far-off things takes one’s mind momentarily 
off bank overdrafts, shortage of orders, children’s 
school bills, ete., ete., but let us keep the theory 
of relatively in its. proper place, that is far away, 
and not introduce it to the sphere of conduct, lest 
we get into our heads that “ the war has changed 
everything,” that we have entered a ‘ new era” 
where ‘“ progress”? replaces sound economics, and 
“it is bound to come” deputises for the lessons 
of experience. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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“seem probable and they may all too easily develop into 
‘serious fighting. On the other hand, Ireland being 
ireland, the whole thing may quite well end in more 
noise than heat ; in spite of the fever in the air Horse 
Show Week ‘i gone off very much as usual. As for 
Mr. de Valera’s final Parliamentary demonstration, in 
“the form of the introduction of Bills making the Governor- 
General even more of a cipher than he is today and 
jabolishing the right of appeal to the Privy Council, the 
PBills cannot be discussed till the reassembly of the Dail 
Sat the end of September. ‘Meanwhile, they will cause 
Jittle perturbation this side of St. George’s Channel. 
| Treland must go her own way if she will, but there is no 
reason at all to suppose that it will always be Mr. de 
)Valera’s way. 












a * * * * 

| The German Offensive 

3 The new radio outburst on Wednesday by Herr 
Habicht, Herr Hitler’s “ Inspector for Austria,” is a 


mynical commentary on the assurances said to have been 
given a week ago to the Italian Government, and subse- 
fauently to the British and French representatives, that 
much outrages on international decency should cease. 
: wThere have, it is true, up to the time of writing been 
00 more aeroplane raids, but there is no reason why 
ithe undertaking regarding them should be honoured 
sany more than the undertaking regarding broadcasting. 
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: News of the Week 

# HE adjournment of the Dail early on Thursday The three protesting Powers can hardly leave the matter 
tle morning may bring a period of Parliamentary peace — where it is, in view of this flagrant violation of the pledges 
. | Ireland, but the signs of peace elsewhere are ominously given them, Simultaneously comes news of a further 
" lacking. That peace should long prevail in a country series of repressive measures and frontier incidents 
¢ | pith four separate, and largely antagonistic, armies The latter include Nazi incursions into Switzerland and 
5 | pom being would be astonishing. It is surprising indeed, the Saar, the seizure of a Belgian citizen who had 
. ‘ hat it has lasted as long as it has. The disturbances sheltered a German Socialist, and various shootings on 
; | at the Blue Shirt, or National Guard, ball on Tuesday the Austro-Bavarian border. Among the former are 
, right will almost certainly be repeated when the National the continued arrests of perfectly unoffending persons 
Guard holds its long-heralded parade in Dublin on as retaliation for the alleged offences of other people 
Sunday, and on a much larger scale. Armed clashes either related to them or of the same political school 
on charges which 


of thought, and the imprisonment, 
carry singularly little conviction, of most of the late 
officials of the German Broadcasting Corporation, who 
were deprived of their offices a few weeks ago. The 
precise scope of the new move against foreign steamship 
companies is still obscure. One indirect result of it 
will no doubt be to dispose British travellers to refrain 
from patronizing German liners. Behind all this looms 
the vague menace of Germany’s rearmament intentions. 
That concerns France primarily, but all Europe in a 
hardly less degree. 
*« 
Slogan and Strike 
The Amcrican Revolution moves from slogan to slogan. 
The latest injunctions broadcast to the 120 millions of the 
United States are “Spend Now” and “ Loosen Up,” 
—the latter addressed, of course, to the banks, which are 
urged to offer credit freely wherever needed. It is in 
fact becoming largely a contest between slogans and 
strikes. The slogans are an essential feature of the 
campaign, whose dependence on the maintenance of 
the wave of popular fervour becomes clearer every day. 
There are some disturbing signs that the pace is slackening, 
notably the stoppages breaking out in a number of the 
main industries. Involved in these are not only the 
collieries of Pennsylvania and the milk distributors in 
New York, Chicago and clsewhere, but hosiery workers 


. © * 
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in Pennsylvania and boot and shoe workers in Massa- 
chusetts. The causes of the trouble are varied, and it 
was never to be expected that the voluntary “ blanket 
code ” could be got into operation without: friction here 
and there. On the whole the experiment must be 
considered to be still working reasonably well, but 
with growing uncertainty as to the ultimate outcome. 
In particular there is no means of deciding yet whether 
the high wages and the increased consumers’ demand 
created by them will be enough to counteract the effect 
of the inevitable rise in prices. 
* * * * 
The New Long-Distance Record 
On a comparison between the performances of the two 
Frenchmen who flew from New York to Syria on Sunday 
and Monday and of Squadron-Leader Gayford and Flight- 
Lieut. Nicholetts, who had held the long-distance record 
since February for their Cranwell-Cape flight, it would be 
hard to allocate credit accurately as between the men, the 
machines and simple luck respectively. The Frenchmen’s 
machine proved capable of taking off with an unusually 
heavy load of petrol—almost the prime factor in an attack 
on a long-distance record ; it was moreover specially built, 
while the Englishmen’s was a regular service plane ; as 
for the men, it would be invidious to distinguish between 
them; as for luck more of it went to the Englishmen 
than to the Frenchmen, for the latter had to fight with 
bad weather all across the Atlantic. Their flight, like 
all such, tends to create increased expectation regarding 
the aeroplane’s performances generally, and it may be 
found in the end to have served indirectly a more useful 
purpose than the more spectacular formation flight of 
General Balbo’s flying-boats. 
* * * * 
The Employment Figures 
The employment returns for the end of July show 
that the improvement recorded in June has been main- 
tained, though there is no considerable advance. Whilst 
the employment figures are up by 8,000, the unem- 
ployment figures are also up by about 4,000; but it is 
reasonably maintained that the position is better than 
appears, owing to the temporary stoppage of some 
26,000 insured persons on account of local holidays. 
The main thing is that the upward movement recorded 
in the earlier months of the year has not exhausted 
itself, and that the total number of unemployed since 
January has declined by 460,890. The most satisfactory 
feature of the last month is the continued improvement 
in such staple industries as iron and steel, engineering, 
ship-building and woollen goods. The decline in coal- 
mining is seasonal; and so far as motor vehicles are 
concerned, that is in part a luxury industry in which 
advance can hardly be expected until other trades are 
showing very substantial improvements. It is well 
to remember that there are still nearly two and a half 
million registered unemployed. 
* * * * 
Hopeful News from Danzig 
There are many reasons for welcoming the agreement 
reached between Danzig and Poland over some at least 
of the many issues between them. To do the Danzig 
Nazis justice, they declared at the time of the recent 
lection which put them into office that they would do 
their best to find a modus vivendi with Poland. The two 
agreements just initialled at the residence of the Acting 
High Commissioner, Dr. Rosting, who must have his 
share of credit for the result achieved, deal with the 
yvights of the small Polish minority (less than.10 per cent. 
of the population) in Danzig, and the apportionment of 
trade between Danzig and the Polish port of Gdynia 


eight miles to the west. Some accord on that y 


; é 8S vitd le 
to Danzig’s existence, for the Poles, with a ne Fig pars 


“ : W none oreat de 
and south railway line from the Czechoslovakian frontiele of relig 
to Gdynia in operation, and all Polish Silesian eo re 0 ality 
that route, could, if they chose, put the older port Liell ” 


nearly out of business (Gdynia is already handling of five out 
much tonnage as Danzig). A voluntary Agreement qf some Te 
a 50:50 basis is worth twice as much as an arbitry effect ct 
ruling by the High Commissioner or the League Counc} 

and the whole Danzig situation promises, for a time 


3 C at 
least, to be considerably clearer. The Ag 
* * * * me" 
“an ove! 


Disturbed Andorra 


‘ ‘ 2  posals, | 
Andorra, like the other three tiny States which are thee agit 
political curiosities of Europe, has not escaped the geneni yaa a 


unrest, Liechtenstein was recently the scene of a Ny fp effected 











murder, San Marino has had an anarchist plot, anj Major } 
Monaco has experienced a dispute between the Pring en 0 
and a section of his untaxed but dissatisfied Subjects, F to be : 
Andorra is troubled by the decision of the co-Prinees, te} one in¢ 
French Republic and the Bishop of Urgel, to abolishthedi F to othe 
constitution and replace it by a new system based af yemain 
adult suffrage. Hitherto a council of  twenty-fw B gcheme 
clected by heads of families, has ruled the Republic ; up in 
6,000 people, and this council, with its two syndie ef the be 
presiding officers, objects to any change. _ It is suggestei] at the 
from the French side that the council is no longer tok § add te 
trusted, since it has entertained offers from foreignes F oystem 
to set up a gambling hell and a lottery in Andorm- apply 
offers which the co-Princes had to veto. On the othe F into tl 
hand the council say that their traditional protectors af [hej 
the French and Spanish sides of the Pyrenees are tryin doctri 
to destroy their age-long independence, and that at a; j, to p 
election this week the Andorrans will demonstrate thee! claim 
wish to retain their old constitution. They may. 4 at pre 
any rate the voting-urn is the right instrument of decisin, 
* * * * 
The Bombing of Kotkai | The J 
The bombing on the North-West Frontier has bal 1 
continued for the past week. The unfortunate villg! Pe 
of Kotkai has presumably been levelled to the growl Scout 
but as it consisted mainly of mud houses, which cankf have 
built up again in a week or two, the damage is not imp S°ve" 
parable. But it is to be noted that the operation lap "°W 
been completely without effect, except in so far as pup ©) 
destruction may be regarded as effect. The object ¢ have 
the bombing was to force the Bajauri to deliver up the °° & 
agitators who had sought their hospitality. They hae th 
not done, and show no signs of doing, so, and thers) pract 
no reason to suppose that the continued dropping (> * ° 
bombs where Kotkai once was will have the small of tt 
effect on the situation. Bombing in this case staii) inter 
condemned as entirely futile, quite apart from all ii STW 
other objectionable features. Scou 
frien 
. " “ ? impr 
Religion in America © Chie 
Some remarkable figures, for which no authori jy, 
is given, regarding Church membership in th jg ¢ 
United States, are given by the Sunday Times. %, prac 
number of members of the different denominatiot! (ha, 
said to have risen during 1932 by nearly a million 
a total of 50,037,209. If that is accurate it is ( 
singularly striking record for a population of 120,000," Bur 


A great deal depends on the basis of the figurcs. Th T 


Free Churches in this country, and their associat Sele 
bodies in America, have a definite membership, where shor 
the Church of England takes the number of its East!” the 
communicants. But whatever the figure for this count, syst 
(Easter communicants in Anglican Churches in Engla? mat 


and Wales are about 2,600,000) it is in no way cone — 
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with the total cited for the United States. A 









Was vis arable ; 
Be ied a deal may be said about the character and quality 
M frontie fe of religion in America, as about the character and 








Dal taki quality of religion in England, but the rapid upward 
Port ver I trend ‘of Church membership, and the fact that roughly 
Ndling yc five out of every twelve American citizens belong to 
"Ment q@ Me some religious body, 1s a phenomenon whose cause and 
1 arbity effect call equally for interpretation. 


e Counei * * * * 


ma The Agricultural Experiment 
The vote on the pig and bacon schemes has resulted in 
an overwhelming majority in favour of the official pro- 
» posals, which will therefore soon be put into operation. In 
h are th anarticle on a later page our Parliamentary Correspondent 


© sthen| i gives a clear picture of the revolution in English farming 


f a Nui effected on paper by the present Minister of Agriculture. 
lot, anj Major Elliot’s methods of regulation and planning demand 
© Prine close observation and study. There is obviously much 
Subjects F to be said for them, and if they prove their value in 
ees, th F one industry it may be well worth while to apply them 
htheo& to others. But that is precisely the point that so far 
ased nF yemains unproved. Every kind of objection to the new 
ity-fow, B schemes can in fact be raised. Hops may have gone 


ublie of up in price, but only at the expense of the brewer or 
ndies the beer-drinker. British farmers are being subsidized, 
iggestei © at the cost of the consumer or the taxpayer or both, to 
er to he add to the world-glut of wheat and beet. The quota 
reigns F system, which we roundly condemn when other nations 
dorra~ apply it, is in fact working in some cases to put money 
€ othe F into the pocket of the foreign, not the home, producer. 
‘tors The inevitable effect, moreover, of establishing the 
tryitg doctrine of restriction for the benefit of the producer 
t at a) js to rob the consumer of the advantage he may properly 
'e thet! claim from a reasonable expansion of output. This is 
se J at present eminently a case for suspense of judgement. 
CISION, a ‘i ‘ * 

The Jamboree at ZOdéN6 

Twenty years ago there were  hypercritical 
persons who thought they detected in the Boy 





Scout movement the sinister hand of militarism. They 
have been proved utterly wrong. The spirit of the 
seventh biennial International Conference, or Jamboree, 
_ now being held at Zé#déllé, in Hungary, is that of 
camaraderie among the boys of the 47 countries which 
have members enrolled in the movement. Wherever 
one goes—in England, France, Germany, Amcrica, Italy 
or the Balkans--and comes upon little bands of boys 
practising their Scout manoeuvres, one is conscious of 
a certain type of character which has developed in all 





of them as a result of their esprit-de-corps. It is an 
international type. The membership is constantly 
growing. There are no fewer than 2,251,726 Boy 


Scouts in all parts of the world, pledged to “ make 
friends with all the boys of other nations.” ‘ We can 
impress upon our boys,” said Lord Baden-Powell, the 
Chief Seout, addressing the assembled delegates at the 
Jamboree, * that though patriotism for one’s country 
th is essential, yet there is a still higher patriotism to be 

| practised—patriotism for the reign cf God in the world.” 


ms ee 2, ; ; 
iJ Characteristically, Herr Hitler has banned Scouts. 
is | * * * * 

i Burma’s Choice 


= The draft constitution for Burma laid before the 
iat’ = Select Committee by the Secretary of State for India 
erty Should satisfy all reasonable aspirations on the part of 
asta the Burmese, . Since there is no question of a federal 
ity, System in a country the size of Burma, which approxi- 
mates rather to an Indian province, a straightforward 
Constitution like that proposed for Bombay or Madras 


will, with necessary modifications, meet the case ade- 
quately. Unfortunately Burma still seems incapable of 
deciding what it really wants; or rather instead of 
choosing between two necessary alternatives, it still 
desires, quite inadmissibly, to combine the two. There 
Was never any reason, except temporary convenience, 
for linking up Burma with India at all. As things are, 
either the present relation must continue, Burma becoming 
definitely an Indian province, or there must be separation 
with such a constitution as is outlined. Burma’s desire 
to come into a federation with freedom to secede at any 
moment can clearly not be gratified. A federation 
entered into on that basis by its constituent parts would 
be unworkable. It is to be observed that the scheme 
put forward by the Secretary of State is not official in 
the sense of being at present backed by the Government. 
It is there for the Select Committee to do its will with. 
But if the Select Committee is wise it will approve it 
very much as it stands. 


* % * * 


The Murdered Board 

The end of the Empire Marketing Board is now 
officially announced, to the complete discredit of all 
concerned, primarily the Dominions which declined to 
make the trifling contributions that would have enabled 
the admirable work the Board has been doing to continue. 
A good deal of it, no doubt, will continue. In the end, 
indeed, the cost may turn out to be little less than what 
the Board itself has been spending—and that comes to 
about a tenth as much each year as the British Govern- 
ment has been paying as beet subsidy. But to salvage 
various fragments of the Board’s work and keep them 
going separately or under other auspices is a totally 
different matter from preserving the co-ordinated effort, 
and the very effective appeal to the public imagination, 
maintained by the E.M.B. for the past seven years. 
If the Dominions are sufficiently blind to their own 
interests to express. indifference to the Board’s work 
that is their affair. The Board could and should have 
been deflected from its original purpose and instructed 
to concentrate on the Colonial Empire. The £300,000 
it has been costing annually would still be money 
admirably invested. The destruction of the Board is 
a strange achievement for a National Government, 


* * * * 


The Public School Type 

The defence of the public school of today, put forward 
by the Headmaster of Rugby last week, is more con- 
vincing than such apologias often are, the more so in 
that Mr. Lyon did not claim too much, nor seek to put 
his case too high. In particular the value of respon- 
sibility faced by a boy in his last year, involving in 
many cases giving orders as well as taking them, deserves 
all the emphasis he laid on it; the prefectorial system 
in public schools has, on the whole, received less appre- 
ciation than it merits. On one point made by Mr. Lyon 
there is room for two opinions. No schoolmaster, he 
protested, wanted to turn out a number of boys of one 
type. That is no doubt true enough, but it is not in the 
main the masters that make the type, but the boys them- 
selves. Originality may be encouraged in the class 
room, but it often gets short shrift outside it. The 
headmaster with sufficient strength of personality to 
keep the herd instinct and a tendency to too much herd 
code in its place, will be conferring the greatest benefit 
in his power on the boys in his charge. The British 
public school system, given full freedom of opinion and 
expression, will hold its own with any education in the 
world, 
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Herr Hitler’s Problems 
ONTH by month, week by week, day by day, the _ still true to type, has been urging his police to « 
process of Gleichschaltung in Germany goes on. ruthless use of their weapons ”’—a sinister enmail Ue AHL 
Gleichschaltung is not an easy word to render in English. tion from such a source. But Herr Hitler hae te H 
It means, roughly, the assimilation of every institution in to succeed or to pay the penalty of failure, Ge i able en¢ 
Germany, and of some out of it, to a single model, repre- according to the Nazi doctrine, is to be increasin a way: 
sented by the ideas of Herr Hitler and the National  sufficing. She is to live largely on her own ee the Gov 
Socialist Party. The various provinces of the Reich were but she must live on them, not starve on thea clearan 
assimilated till their autonomy virtually disappeared. unemployed in Germany numbered 6,000,000 when I tions fo 
The trade unions were assimilated till they vanished in the Hitler took office six months ago. He claims that UR new hot 
new official State labour organization. ‘The churches were first wave has already taken 2,000,000 off the streets 7 of the k 
forced from the courses they had chosen and duly assimi- announces a second wave for next month, Sentenidlal referen¢ 
lated—the Roman Catholic more easily than the a third wave to come in the spring. Official frond f view to 
Protestant—with the State. And the capital purpose of not entirely bear out the Chancellor’s claim, for they sh bad enc 
the Government in external politics is to effect the down- a decline not of 2,000,000 but of 1,200,000 fies 7 housing 
fall of Dr. Dollfuss in Austria, in the hope that at the middle of February to the middle of July, and there hy But it 
elections which would follow the Nazis by one method or _ been no great change since that date. There are, Moreoye | second 
another would secure a majority and at once proceed to more ways of getting off the streets than by getting 2 4 asked 
effect the assimilation of the country with Germany, work. No one knows how many thousands of je B necessa 
thus making the prohibited Anschluss unnecessary. Socialists and others have got into concentration camp ‘pall 
The process has been carried very far. National No one knows how many thousands more have got i: none 
Socialism is supreme in Germany beyond any present Germany altogether. Usually the increase in the eer hese 
possibility of challenge, though whether it is to be regarded of employed is greater (because of the natural growth g j stumbl 
as fundamentally Nationalist or fundamentally Socialist population) than the decrease in the number of Ri g bodies 
is a still unresolved problem on whose solution the future employed. Official figures suggest that the reverse j lge! i 
of Germany may largely hang. In theory there may be the case in Germany. It is difficult therefore to test the igh 
no irreconcilable contrast between Nationalist ideas and accuracy of Herr Hitler’s assertion. There has no dout oe 
Socialist, but, in fact, in the Germany of today the great been the usual seasonal improvement through the sunne} - bent 
business men who are supporting the Government— months, but winter is not far ahead, and it may be a sever ! It a 
several of them have accepted places on the Economic — test for Herr Hitler and all he stands for. Unemplore j ment s 
Council created last month—have no more intention of men can no doubt be got off the streets at a certain cost housin 
tolerating Socialist doctrines in the conduct of industry and there is no need to adopt Mr. Runciman’s doctriz dwell 
than they had before the War broke out. It is difficult to of the futility of public works. But Germany has gray sabe 
ascertain what proportion of Hitler’s followers in the lower financial as well as grave industrial problems, and ty B on the 
middle class, who flocked to his banner from every side, attempt to solve the one may make the other mo} poten 
were attracted by the Socialist strain in the Chancellor’s insoluble still. to pr 
gospel. Certainly not the majority, for they were small That is primarily Germany’s own affair. Ter polieyi 4 een 
shopkeepers concerned to get their little individual regard to an external attempt at Gleichschaltung, th ample 
businesses protected against the competition of the more _ pressure she is trying to bring to bear on Austria, is vey have 
efficient department stores and other large concerns.  definitelya European affair, and the representations mai — 
Those whom Socialism did attract are likely to be by this country and France (and by Italy less officially : — 
increasingly disillusioned, for the partial control ofindustry in regard to them are abundantly justified. The avon 
by an oligarchic executive owing no responsibility to any aim of the Four Power Pact was to preserve the peace? : and 
elected body bears no recognizable resemblance to any Europe. The acts which the German  Governnet -oaliae 
Socialist doctrine ever preached. Capitalism remains tolerated, even if it was not actually inspiring then-fe on ‘ 
intact in Germany and there is no sign that its existence provocative radio propaganda, much more provocatit{, “7 
is threatened. acroplane propaganda raids and now frontier shootiy/ ove 
The interests therefore of Herr Hitler’s Nationalist incidents—are all eminently calculated to precipitate) and 
supporters seem well safeguarded. Neither the indus- _ breach of the peace, or would be if Austria were a countyy house 
trialists of the Ruhr, nor the great landowners of East capable of resisting this form of aggression. In spited) An 
Prussia, have anything serious to fear. A much more  intransigent declarations in the German Press, dictatde» S!nee 
important question on the social side is what the nation no doubt by Dr. Goebbels, it appears that the Governmit erect 
has to hope for. Herr Hitler, it is significant to observe, has declared itself against this type of propaganda. Bi _ 
has been speaking at last of his unemployment plans. it must be expected that the Nazis in Germany wills) need 
By them he may well stand or fall, for though a Govern- endeavour by every other means to bring a Nazi gover} the | 
ment like that installed today in Berlin can exist for a ment in Austria into being. Other countries, like ouron) °° 
time on high pretensions and unfulfilled expectations,the can only help Dr. Dollfuss and his supporters to a limite 7“ 
very professions and predictions that have brought the extent; the battle must be mainly their own ;_ but whi! whic 
youth of Germany swinging into line behind it may, if ever can be done to strengthen the Austrian Chancellit! epee 
promises are obviously not being made good, drive them position must be done. The dangers inherent in be from 
in angry disillusionment in the opposite direction—which many’s foreign policy cannot be accurately assessed yt im othe 
in this case may mean Communism. Let it be said at though reports of what her Government is contemplatilty ~~ 
once that there is no sign of that as yet. No one dare in regard to air disarmament in contravention of tee Jatt 
openly join the Communist ranks, for repression is as Treaty of Versailles arouse grave apprehension. Bigy Pow 
severe as ever. Even the families of Communists, and, the difference between a revolution within her onf — 
for that matter, of Socialists as well, are being seized frontiers and a revolution that endeavours to extend acne OW 
either as hostages for the head of the family’s good them is vital. That is why the attempted encroachmet cold 
behaviour or put into concentration camps in retaliation into Austrian polities must be resisted by every meal “ 
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for something he has said or written, and Capt. Goering, 
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A Housing Drive 


* ia HE report of the Departmental Committee on 
Ugh injuy Housing, presided over by Lord Moyne, is service- 
has Cithey Je enough so far as it goes—but it goes such a very little 
Germ a Many persons had hoped that it would supplement 


tay ». Government's Five Year Plan for dealing with slum 
a seat and rehousing by a bold series of reeommenda- 
a " ses for attacking on a large scale the problem of building 
" of y sy j > . + ‘ . 

$ that R new houses for the . — ‘ _— ena — 
treets yf Of the kind. In regarc “ e first section o its o- o 

hela reference, it has made useful recommendations with a 
Roe, "view to the reconditioning of houses which are not quite 





gus a bad enough for demolition under the 1930 Act, and for re- 
they sho, housing persons removed in consequence of overcrowding. 
from t But it is significant that its recommendations under the 
there hy ' second section of its terms of reference are negative. It was 
more, ‘asked to report: ‘* What, if any, further steps are 
ting i necessary or desirable to promote the supply of houses for 
halos the working classes without public charge, through the 
“sé a: 'E agency of public utility societies or other bodies a raaniar 
eal | * Without public charge —that was obviously the 
rovih stumbling block. Any big scheme for turning large 
‘E bodies of workers on to provide the houses which 
he Fare needed for the decent accommodation of several 
Ge. » million working-class people would have involved 
d i some guarantee by the State ; and was, therefore, rejected 
: im being outside the terms of reference. 
Lend It is not with the intention of belittling the Govern- 
nploye ment’s efforts to go ahead with slum-clearance and re- 
in en housing, or the new proposals for reconditioning defective 
doctrn dwellings, that we say that these plans and suggestions are 
gran not enough. The Ministry of Health may be congratulated 
ind the O” the energy with which they have been using existing 
1 mop, POWERS and bringing pressure to bear on local authorities 
_ to produce five-year schemes for slum-clearance and 
oliev al rehousing. Stoke-on-Trent and Hull have set an ex- 
ng, th - ample to other towns by the speed with which they 
iol have produced their plans. ‘‘ We want to abolish the 
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ge,” said Mr. Baldwin the other day. “ We 
> want this to be the greatest effort within living memory 
-—an effort similar to that this country made 100 
» years ago to abolish slavery.” That is excellent, so 
"far as it goes; but how can we be content to look in 
one direction and urge the local authorities to abolish 
“the moral and physical degradation that accompany 
our slum dwellings,” and turn in the other direction 
and cut off supplies for the provision of essential new 
houses ? 


‘| slum dwelling 


In spite of all the building, subsidized and unsubsidized, 
since the War—some two million houses have been 
erected—the shortage is even greater now than it was in 





amet 
pi «1921. Not only are threequarters of a million of houses 


} si] Needed to replace insanitary dwellings envisaged under 
vent the 1930 Act and the Moyne report, but there is also, 
om, 2ccording to the estimate of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, a 
mit? further shortage of another threequarters of a million 


vii; Which must be provided by other means. Can we be 
content, at a time when so many people are suffering 


Ge from the demoralization of overcrowding and so many 
ef others who might be set to work are uncmployed, to rely 
ti upon the slender inducements which are held out to 
te private enterprise 2 Are we-~as the Moyne Committee, 


Bi Pouring scorn upon proposals which by its terms of refer- 
ons ence it is not empowered to accept, invites us to do—to 
og «Walt and sce” whether private enterprise, under the 
cold comfort of Government encouragement, will mcet or 
fail to meet the demand ? 

We cannot afford to “wait and sec.” On the one side we 





have millions of persons suffering continual demoralization 
for lack of decent dwellings, and on the other side, out-of- 
work building operatives costing £180,000 a week for 
maintenance. Here is a clamant opportunity for emu- 
lating President Roosevelt’s magnificent energy and 
initiative without any of his rashness, What is needed 
is a great national campaign for the organization of large- 
scale building schemes from one end of the country to the 
other. The capital should be provided at a low rate of 
interest by the investing public, who would be invited to 
subscribe to a loan guaranteed by the State. There 
should be the same nation-wide appeal to the investor’s 
patriotism which produced such splendid contributions 
to War Loans during the War. The National Housing 
Board or Corporation which would direct operations 
would take into its service the best architects and the 
most skilled experts in the building trades. It would 
neglect no existing agency—public utility societies, local 
authoritizs, or private builders. Anyone who could 
co-operate efficiently would be necessary to it. There 
would be no alarm lest its establishment should “ drive 
private enterprise from the field,” as the Moyne Com- 
mittee suggests, for private enterprise would either be 
drawn into collaboration or, if acting independently, 
would only fail if it proved too costly—in which case 
it would deserve to fail. 

In animadverting upon suggestions that economies 
might be effected by the bulk purchase of building 
materials, the Committee makes the curious comment that 
“actual experience of large-scale purchase by public 
authorities suggests that the effect may be, not to reduce, 
but to increase prices.” A strangely unconsidered state- 
ment. If a National Housing Corporation undertook 
bulk purchases there would be no competitive buying as 
between local authority and local authority; on the 
contrary, a single expert body would be in a position to 
organize the sources of supply and buy at every point 
advantageously. Here experience actually comes to 
our aid. The Industrial Housing Association, of which 
the late Sir Tudor Walters was the moving spirit, addressed 
itself to the task of building whole townships and villages 
in the mining areas of Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, 
employing good architects and capable builders, and 
buying its materials on the most advantageous terms. 
Not only was it able to produce sound and attractive 
houses, inp lanned areas, but it was able to let them 
at considerably lower rents than those which prevailed 
elsewhere. 

What is wanted now is an organization acting on some- 
what similar lines, not for a single area but for the whole 
country, with unlimited capital to build wherever houses 
are necded, using all the present agencies, in accordance 
with plans, where they exist, and devising plans, where 
there are none—a body not hampered by the red tape of a 
Government department, or the conservatism of a pro- 
vincial Council, but combining the practical business 
knowledge of architects, town-planners and builders. All 
the conditions for success are available—the dire need of 
the working classes for houses, the unemployed builders 
to erect them, experts to guide the work, and idle capital 
waiting to be invested if the State will provide a guarantee. 
The nation cannot be content that anything less than this 
should be the object of that “ greatest effort within living 
memory,” which Mr. Baldwin desires, an effort which 
should be directed soon, and with the whole will and force 
of the community to end the shameful deficiency of 
houses from which the poor unnecessarily suffer. 
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A Spectatot’s Notebook 


HE representations made by the British Chargé 
d’Affaires in Berlin against German propaganda 
methods in Austria were abundantly justified, but it 
would be interesting to know who authorized them. 
This is obviously a question of high policy, no routine 
matter which permanent officials could deal with in 
the ordinary way. The incident, in fact, comes as an 
opportune commentary on the protests very properly 
made in Parliament and elsewhere against the decision 
to leave the Foreign Oflice without any Minister 
responsible for it while the Foreign Secretary takes a 
much-needed trip to Brazil. It has always been the 
regular thing in the past for some Cabinet Minister to 
act in the Foreign Secretary’s absence. Lord Morley 
used thoroughly to enjoy deputizing for Lord Grey, and 
more recently of course Lord Cushendun definitely took 
over while Sir Austen Chamberlain was away on a health 
tour. The Prime Minister no doubt is at Lossiemouth 
at the end of his hard-worked telephone-line, but in the 
present condition of Europe there should manifestly be 
a Minister keeping in close touch with the day-to-day 
situation and prepared to take decisions which he can 
justify if necessary in Cabinet. The fact of the Foreign 
Office being under the general direction of so capable 
an Under-Secretary as Sir Robert Vansittart in no way 
justifies any derogation from the doctrine of Ministerial 

responsibility. 

* * * 

The B.B.C. have arranged as a relief—not necessarily 
light relief—to their autumn programmes nine speeches by 
politicians, five for the Government, three for the Labour 
Party, and one only forthe Liberals. This arrangement may 
be strictly fair (though I think the Liberals come off 
rather hardly, in view of their numbers in the country) ; 
but the worst of it is that it imposes on listeners not 
necessarily the politicians whom they might desire to 
hear, or even those whom the B.B.C. have selected 
for them, but the leaders chosen by the official parties. 
Those official speeches must be regarded as inevitable, 
but I think that in addition something should be done 
for the political entertainment of the public, and the 
entertainment value of a speaker may be judged by his 
power of drawing’ audiences. The biggest draw would 
undoubtedly be Mr. Lloyd George; and Mr. Churchill 
would come higher up the list than most of the selected 
speakers. But I wonder whether the listeners want to 
hear these speeches as much as the orators (or their 
Whips) want to give them. 

* * * 

It is never as easy as one would like to make punish- 
ments fit offences. The Spectator, I notice, commented 
a week or two ago on the case of the Glasgow boys sent 
to prison for general hooliganism in the streets. It 
was observed then with some justice that none of the 
penalties obviously available really met the needs of 
the occasion. Since then a well-known authority on 
penal questions has given me his idea of how such a 
case might be treated. What was really wrong was 
the misuse of leisure. Hence let leisure for a while be 
curtailed, not, of course, by way of ordinary imprison- 
ment, with all its stigma and its bad effect on character. 
But let boys like these, too old for reformatory schools, 
not guilty of any offence justifying relegation to Borstal, 
be required to report at a police-station every evening 
at, say, 7 o’clock, and be shut up in the cells, perhaps 
with some distasteful work to do, for three hours. Con- 
tinue the treatment for a week or fortnight as may seem 
appropriate, including this form of restraint at week-ends 





also if necessary. Failure to report would, of COtry | 
involve more serious penalties. This certainly comme 
itself as a half-way measure suitable for a Great inp 
difficult cases. I imagine legislation would be y ny 
to give the magistrates power to impose this kind 
sentence, and it is well worth considering Whether j 


should not be passed. 
* * * * ; 


At the age of 50 (Jack Hobbs’s agc) W. G, Crs 
with his portentous beard and his goodly girth, look e 
like the ‘‘ Grand Old Man ” of cricket. Hobbs at pres : 
is not cut out to be a “ Grand Old Man”; he looks ty 
too agile, and young, and gay ;_ but he is the only ‘. 
who is still an active first-class bat and at ‘he same tip, pf 
a legend for generations of cricketers the world oy 
He is never so happy as when playing before the Sum fh 
crowd which adores him. His 196th century scored i 
the Oval last Monday was a magnificent. performany 
I am inclined to think it is a pity that three or fy 
years ago one got into the habit of speaking of him, 
“veteran.” In cricket a man is not old as long as}, 
ean make centuries in style, and it is by no means cert 
that Hobbs would not still be well worth a place in ay 
test team that could be got together. 

* * * Ey 


In the past week even the deaths on the road hay 
been overshadowed by the deaths in the sea. Ty 
tragedy is that the one class is as avoidable as the othe 
There are rare cases of steering failure or something 
analogous on the road; there are rare cases of crany— 
in the sea. But proper care by drivers and proper cir 
by bathers would reduce the fatalities in either categoy| 
by eighty per cent. It is hardly practicable to maj 
swimming compulsory, though a Bill with that effec}. 
has been introduced in France, but it ought at least tf 
be regarded as a moral delinqueney in anyone ov! 
twelve to be unable to swim. There are not may) 
newspaper “ side-lines ” that appeal to me. Most ¢ 
them deserve definite condemnation. But the swimniny. 
crusade of the News-Chronicle with its corps of trainel> 


instructors calls for unstinted praise. 
* * * * 


M. Bleériot’s part in the record flight of the Fren 
airmen, whose monoplane he designed, sends the mini 
flying back twenty years and more. How newspape! 
placards can stick in the memory. Three I remenle 
(for some reason) beyond all others. Twenty-fw 
years ago I came out of a side-turning into High Stree, 
Hampstead, and read the then epoch-making new 
“Channel Flown.” Bleriot, designer of the ‘Joseph é: 
Brix,’ had done it. Twenty-one years ago, from a Wi) 
in the Strand, I saw the evening paper announcemet,” 
“Titanic Sinking.” The third legend was not actualy[ 
on a placard at all; there were no placards in Ii! 
It was chalked on a paper-seller’s blackboard in Victoni 
Street, and it ran “French Attacking.” The date IP 
think was July 16th. It was the turn of the tide ail 
the beginning of the end. 

* * 





* * 


Barcelona got its full measure of Sabbath enjoymetll 
last Sunday, one bull in the corrida demeaning itself “| 
admirably before its inevitable despatch that the publi 
which had paid to see it slaughtered stood bareheade] 
for five minutes as its body was drawn round the ring f 


Two matadors were badly gored, but they after all 1. 


their risks voluntarily. What happened to the miserable} 


horses, ridden into the ring to be ripped up (for the leathe — 


pads are a very dubious safeguard) whether they liked 
it or not is not recorded, JANUS. 
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The Crisis of the Church in Germany 


By tHE DEAN oF CHICHESTER 


HERE is taking place in Germany today a struggle 
T of the spirit such as the German people have 
hardly known since the Reformation. The Kulturkampf 
of the last century shocked the whole country. But that 
was a conftict between Protestant and Catholic. It 
moved on familiar ground and did not reach to the 
pases of religious life. Ina sense the Kulturkampf was 
a parallel in that it was a conflict between the forces 
of nationalism and the forces of internationalism in 
religion, It was alike in that Bismarck claimed for the 
State the right to settle all religious questions, Cujus 
regio ejUs religio. But there is something deeper than 
that going forward. It is a conflict within the soul of 
the Church, and it is a conflict in German Catholicism as 
much as in German Protestantism. 

It could easily have been foreseen that the moment 
Adolf Hitler came into power the Churches would have 
to look to their foundations. It was not that the Nazi 
movement was anti-Christian. Quite the contrary, 
One of the slogans that has carried it into the Wilhelm- 
strasse on a vast wave of popular emotion has been 
the declaration of war against The 
declared aim of the movement was to restore a Christian 
basis in opposition to atheistic Marxism or indifferentist 
Socialism, But this is one of those of which 
history affords many examples, when the Christian 
Church finds itself in more awkward company when it 
has to deal with a friendly Government than when it 
has to face one that is unfriendly. The nerve of Nazi-ism 
—to coin a word—is uniformity. The mysterious 
word “ Gleichschaltung,” which Nazis have invented, 
conveys the aflirmation that there must be no longer 
any parties, any cells of independence. All must be 
German, and all for the State. There can be no higher 
allegiance, no greater mission, in view of the fact that 
Germany is surrounded by enemies who have conquered 
her and are determined to keep her down. To this 
whole conception the Christian Church is by its very 
existence a challenge. When Titler came into power he 
declared himself in favour of supporting the Churches. 
His was to be a Christian régime. But very soon the 
forces that are behind him demanded that the Churches 
should make it inesecapably clear that they were for the 
new régime. The Catholic Church was suspect, in that 
its leaders had worked with the Socialists. Moreover, 
the strongest and most united political party, which 
by its independence had since the War come to hold 
the balance in German politics, was the Catholic Centre. 
Many Protestant pastors were also suspect. If they 
had not flirted with Socialism, they had done their 
best to accommodate the Evangelical Church to a 
state of things in which Socialism had a dominant 
influence, 

So very quickly the Churches must be made to face 
the new faith. Their activities must be confined within 
the purely religious sphere. There must be no cranny 


godlessness. 


cases, 


’ 


- left in which the believers in any other ideas than those 


of the Nazis could find shelter and plan conspiracies. 
It seemed as though it would be easiest to bring the 
Protestant Church into line. In point of fact, it was 
the Catholics who were first put in their place. Lengthy 
negotiations with the Vatican conducted through the 
mediation of von Papen helped the authorities of the 
Curia to see that they must quickly decide what ground 
they could not yield, and where they could gracefully 
retire. The national fervour that raged through awak- 
cned Germany was felt by Catholics as much as by 


German Catholicism had always had a 
strong national flavour. There was no knowing to what 
length it might not go, It suited both Hitler and the 
Pope that there should be a severe demarcation between 
things political and things religious. So the Centre 
Party was killed. The concordat retained in the hands 
of Rome the appointment of all archbishops, bishops 
and co-adjutors—though, of course, nobody would 
be appointed who was not acceptable to the Govern- 
ment ; this was a concession that had formed part of 
many concordats. Most important of all, the Nuncio 
in Berlin is to be the means of communication with 
Rome. When Herr Frick, the Minister of the Interior, 
wants to discuss questions of Catholic administration, 
it is not to the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne or of 
Breslau that he talks. He pays a visit to Monsignore 
Orsenigo. Moreover, the Catholic schools are placed 
on a firmer foundation than ever before. With these 
gains the Curia might well breathe a sigh of relief. Cisal- 
pinism had been kept at bay. Hitler is satisfied because 
the Catholic clergy have been strictly ordered to abstain 
from every political activity. Criticism is silenced. 
The Catholic Bishops at Fulda must speak piano. A 
clever piece of work this—more than Bismarck ever got, 
or the Pope either. 

The Protestant Church was a tough nut to crack. 
It was divided into twenty-eight Landeskirchen, not 
by differences of faith or order, but merely because 
each constituent State of the Reich had its own State 
Church. This was a weakness. After the War, when 
the Protestant Church was delivered from State control, 


Protestants. 


an effort was made to create a unifying organism. ‘The 
Kvangelische Bundesamt came into existence. But 


local prejudice was strong. And so, when Hitler in 
March demanded a closer unity, and in conformity 
with Nazi ideas insisted that a leader for the whole 
German Church should be appointed, who should be 
called the ‘ Reichsbischof.” all progressive elements 
welcomed the proposal. The responsible authorities 
rejected the suggestion of Herr Ludwig Miiller, Hitler’s 
confidant, that he should be the bishop. Acting in 
absolute conformity with the law, their choice over- 
whelmingly lighted on one who stood apart from polities, 
ecclesiastical or civil, Dr. von Bodelschwingh, the 
universally respected head of the great Christian work 
(Bethel) at Bielefeld. This was too much for the 
“German Christians,” whose candidate Dr. Miller was, 
They besieged the Chancellor with their complaints. 
Not understanding the Protestant Church, he then made 
a false move such as he had been careful to avoid in 
dealing with Rome. He appointed Dr. Miiller as his 
plenipotentiary. Under his direction new elections have 
been held for the parish councils. In these elections 
the German Christians had everything on their side 
the radio, the Press, and, most of all, the industriously 
circulated assertion, which a speech from the Chancellor 
over the radio assisted, however little he may have 
meant it, that ‘‘ The Leader’ wished for their victory. 
The ‘ Gospel and Church” group, who represented the 
men who had guided the Church since the War, found 
themselves in a minority of 25 per cent. Many voted 
German Christian on August 4th who had never voted in 
a Church election before. Herr Miiller was elected Bishop 
of the Churches of the Old Prussian Union. Before 
these lines appear in print he may have become Bishop 
of All Germany so far as the Evangelical Church is 
concerned, 
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There is thus a grave crisis in church order. At 
bottom the issue is: Is the Church to be an independent 
organism looking only to Christ as its Head, or is it 
to be a department of the State? It must be remem- 
bered that the idea of the Church as an independent 
spiritual entity is something novel in German Lutheranism, 
Luther emphatically made the Godly Prince Summus 
Episcopus. In a Christian State the jus episcopale 
belongs to the civil authorities. But the freedom 
found since the War has taught many devout Lutherans 
that the Church must be founded on the Word of God, 
the Incarnation, not on the State. They are in a 
difficult case, because they seem now to throw over 
Luther, whose huge form still stands astride German 


life. We and Bismarck are the national heroes, Th 
German Christians say, moreover, that Germany Pr. 
testantism has got into a dusty corner. They way ty 
revivify it by binding it closer to the resurgent Nation 
feeling. They are modernistic in that they say “)) 
away with these antiquated dogmas. Talk Cermay 
to German People.” They are apocalyptists in that the 
say “The Lord has stretched out His hands, The 
Kgyptians (Jews, Marxists, Free Thinkers) are cast jg 
the sea. Let us exult in this holy kingdom that yj 
Grace has established.” But there are the others why 
say “* Not by might, nor by power,’ saith the Joy 
of Hosts.” It is a terrifie clash of faiths, the agg 
important fact in Christendom at the moment, 


Agriculture under Discipline 


By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


HE widespread interest excited by British agricultural 
policy today may well originate in the obvious fact 
that in a State where production of so many things has 
apparently reached saturation point the production of 
British agriculture has not. Here is a group of industries 
where expansion of production within the home market 
is possible, and is therefore advocated as a means of 
increasing employment, of securing a_ better balance 
between town and country population, and even of 
improving the basis of national defence. Two answers 
have been given to the question how the revival of 
agriculture can be brought about. Dr. Addison’s 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1980 suggested that it 
could be done by the proper organization of distribution. 
Major Elliot’s Marketing Act of 1933 embodies his 
contention that security of prices must be added to 
better organization. It is commonly said that the 
difference between these two answers is the difference 
between one Minister who is willing to give farmers pro- 
tection and another Minister who was not. This is not 
quite true. In the first place, the farmers already enjoyed 
a certain degree of indirect protection through their 
complete exemption from rates, and some of them reaped 
much benefit from the beet sugar subsidy, which has 
resulted in the payment of some £30,000,000 to the beet 
sugar factories. Moreover, Dr. Addison was a leader of 
a party which advocated Import Boards, and therefore 
adopted a policy very similar in principle if not in 
method to the quota system favoured by Major Elliot. 
Nevertheless it is true that circumstances and _ his 
own character have enabled Major Elliot to develop 
his policy more readily and more drastically than Dr. 
Addison could possibly have done. The political con- 
siderations affecting fiscal policy are much less strong, 
and Major Elliot is free to give fiscal protection to some 
agricultural industries and protection in other ways 
to others. His policy is, however, based on the principle 
that though protection must precede reorganization, its 
continuance is dependent upon reorganization being 
carried out. As regards methods, he holds that prices 
are the key point, that prices are governed (in default, 
of course, of subsidies) by the supplies coming upon the 
market, and his efforts are directed to see both that 
these supplies are regulated irrespective of their origin 
and that a greater volume both proportionately and 
actually come from British sources. It is fair to add 
that he has a lot to play with in the wide gap between 
wholesale and retail prices. Not even a National 
Minister can be indifferent to the effect of a rise in 
retail prices, and it is quite clear that upon acceptance 
by the public of the rise, if any, in retail prices involved 
hangs the ultimate success or failure of this policy, 


The policy starts with the recognition that agricultyy 
is composed of many different industries, some of whid 
are allied and interdependent but many of which eq 
be treated separately. It seems now almost anciey 
history to relate how wheat production is covered }y 
the Wheat Quota Act, which is really a levy on th 
publie collected by the miller for the benefit of th 
grower; and that horticultural products are cover 
by a high tariff varying seasonally. The Wheat Quo 
Act has had a tolerably successful career because th 
abundance of wheat in the world has enabled any jl 
effect upon the consumer to be avoided or at leg 
obscured, The horticultural duties affect very largely 
luxury foods, and therefore cause no resentment. 4 
large number of foodstuffs are also covered by th: 
general 10 per cent. duty imposed by the Import Dutis 
Act, and it is hardly fair of Mr. Lloyd George to con: 
plain that everything which the farmer has to buy is 
taxed and that everything which he sells has to mee 
unfettered competition. Nevertheless it is probably 
true that existing tariffs as a whole give little protectio!| 
to farmers though they alse impose similarly negligible | 
burdens. 

Over a_ wide field of commodities an attemp 
is being made to give protection in other ways. The 
landings of fish—for fisheries are included in agricultur 
in this country—have been restricted by taking advantag 
of the growing tendency to land immature or infero 
fish in order to provide for a larger mesh in British nets, 
and the prohibition $f the landing of such fish fron 
any souree. No such scientific argument supports 
restriction schemes affecting other commodities, and thos 
schemes are based upon economic grounds. By a proces 


of suggesting to importers that a smaller share of 4. 


steady market is better than a larger share of a saggilt 
market, Major Elliot has organized voluntary restrictit® 
schemes covering meat and pig-meat of all kinds, andi 
trying to arrange a similar scheme in respect of mil 
and of milk products. The idea is to steady or ti} 
improve the price by regulating the supplies comilf, 
upon the market. The result at the present momet) 
appears uncertain, and clearly depends upon the constant) 


of demand. Equally clearly it depends upon whethey 


the Dominions refrain from making good—it would be 
more appropriate in this case to say “ making bad” 
the decrease in foreign supplies by an increase in Empirt 
supplies. They are entitled to do so under the Ottaw: 5 





agreements, and have been plainly warned that if the” 


insist on doing so, the Ottawa agreements will have t) 
be drastically revised when the legal time comes to dog 


so. This imbroglio naturally causes the critics of ti) 


a 


agreements to lift up their heads, 
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The other side of the policy d -als with reorganization 
poth of production and of distribution. The marketing 
schemes Now in operation or in embryo are based upon 
the common principles of the registration of all large 
producers, the sale of their produce by contract, and 
the supervision of the whole scheme by a Marketing 
Board representative of all interests affected. The 
procedure for their adoption is as follows. An industry 
either submits a scheme itself to the Minister or asks the 
Minister to prepare one. The scheme is then examined 
in public at an inquiry, the chairman of which returns 
the amended scheme to the Minister with a confidential 
Report. The Minister may then amend the scheme 
further, and he then submits it to the House of Commons 
for approval by resolution, When thus approved, the 
scheme is sent for a poll of the producers, and only then 
becomes effective. This procedure makes an effort to 
preserve Parliamentary control and to avoid bureaucratic 
interference. It seems likely to result in a form of 
syndicalism, because the actual scheme will be run by 
the industry itself. There are numerous safeguards 
against exploitation of the consumer, the most powerful 
of which is that since every scheme is framed on the 
assumption of protection of some kind, the removal of 


the protection by Parliament would at once break up 
the scheme. This new policy has not yet lasted long 
enough for it to be seen whether the claims made for it are 
sound, but it is only fair to the Minister of Agriculture 
to point out that farmers appear to be willing to give 
it a trial on a scale which would have been quite impossible 
even a short time ago. Bad times have made them 
willing to submit to discipline and to put great con- 
fidence in a Minister who at least has a plan. For 
example, a very remarkable point in the Milk Marketing 
scheme, which has just reached the stage of having 
passed through Parliament, is that in default of agree- 
ment the price of milk is to be fixed for a year by three 
independent persons appointed by the Minister. Whether 
acquiescence will be so ready when the schemes which 
involve self-discipline are in full operation is another 
matter. Nevertheless, for the moment the great merit 
of the policy is that its methods being drawn from all 
parties, it has some claims to be non-party; that it 
has attracted attention and aroused hope among 
farmers themselves; and that it does recognize the 
need for a programme in an age of abundance 
different from the programme proper to an age of 
scarcity. 


Byegone Booksellers 


By Artuur Waucu 


IFTY years ago, when IT was still at school, under 
the shadow of a grave and golden Abbey in the 
West, there was one particular shop, on the borders of the 
Abbey precincts, which found me a frequent and a 
grateful loiterer. It was an old bookshop, dim and 
dusty, with small-paned bay windows, and its pro- 
prietor was in perfect harmony with his surroundings. 
A little bent old man, with touselled grey hair, he wore 
mittens all the year round; his ears were stuffed with 
cotton-wool, and his hands shook as he wrapped up his 
treasured parcels. He seemed happily free from the 
stress of competition ; half the school had perforce to 
come to him for their school supplies ; his income was 
assured. But the bright, contented air, which filled his 
dingy shop, had something better than commerce to 
stimulate his activity. He was a bookseller who loved 
his books. Almost it seemed as though he was reluctant 
to part with them. He knew them all, and their places 
on the shelf. He had read most of them, and could 
quote at random. A boy who had the love of books in 
his blood would naturally regard him as a_ kindred 
spirit. 

It was a school custom that boys in the Sixth Form 
might order books to the limit of two pounds’ worth in 
any one term. If the books chosen were not strictly 
needed for school work, they had to make their peace 
with their parents, when the bills came in. But at home 
Thad no trouble in that respect, and many a volume of 
poetry and essays did I carry off to read in my study after 
school hours. “I think I will take this book, Mr. Penny,” 
I would say ; and the answer was always the same : “ So 
do, dear boy ; so do,” he would murmur, and make the 
crabbed entry in his day-book. Years later, when I took 
my son to enter at the same school, I went back to seek 
that bookshop, but the row of huddled little houses had 
Vanished altogether, and a busy, bustling drug-store 
stood in its place. My old friend, and his way of doing 
business, belonged to a past generation. He was already 
out of date fifty years ago, like the dreamy, soft-hearted 
bookseller in Liberty Hall, who recalled the days when 
“Mr. Dickens was a very good friend to me,”’ and won- 
dered vaguely why his “circulating library didn’t 
seem to circulate,” and was vexed by the suspicion that 


perhaps his methods were growing old, like himself. 
They were, of course; they were growing old all over 
England. The provincial bookseller, who loved his 
books, was going down before the advance of mass- 
production, of hectic publicity, and “ record” sales. 
The new-fashioned circulating library, which circulated 
by machinery, was to sweep him away, along with the old- 
fashioned book-lover, who cherished a few familiar 
volumes and read them lovingly again and again. It is 
vain to deplore inevitable change ; the laws of commerce 
are inexorable. But often, when I am thrust and elbowed 
about at the counter of my suburban bookshop, to receive 
the invariable answer that the twenty-year-old book 
that I want is not in stock, but can be got, if it is still 
in print, by the day after tomorrow—often do I yearn, 
in the manner of my antique world, for the twilight peace 
of the little bookshop under the Abbey tower, and the 
sound of a voice that is still, murmuring: “ So do, dear 
boy ; so do,” to the accompaniment of rustling paper. 
Bookselling was a sort of religion in those days ; today it 
is a thing of clatter and clash, “ get on or get out,” with 
the next customer at your shoulder, pushing you towards 
the door. 

In short, the old provincial bookseller is no more ; and 
perhaps there is no one but the sentimentalist to mourn 
his passing. He has been replaced by a new type of 
energy altogether, more eflicient, no doubt, quicker to 
cope with the spate of new books which floods the counter 
every week, and is washed out by the backdoor before the 
quarter’s account has been rendered by the publisher. 
No one who knows the trade at all is ignorant of the 
overwhelming tax upon the patience of the provincial 
bookseller ; no one who has watched it intimately from 
the inside could dispute the resourceful capacity with 
which the situation is tackled by competent judges all 
over the country. “The man who knows ” could take 
the sceptic to bookshops in Oxford and Cambridge, in 
Bedford, Birmingham, and Liverpool, in Bath, Bristol and 
Bournemouth, in Edinburgh, Chester, and Manchester, 
in Glasgow, Nottingham, Newcastle, Leeds and Taunton, 
where the piles upon piles of new books testify to abso- 
lutely optimistic enterprise, while the stack of popular 
trumpery in the main entrance will save the half-wit 
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novel-reader from the necessity of pursuing her search 
any farther. Infinite patience ! courageous speculation ! 
a perpetual conflict of profit and loss! Yet the old- 
fashioned book-lover feels something wanting. He misses 
the personal note, the interchange of confidence, the 
friendly valediction. ‘‘ So do, dear boy, so do!” These 
are the intimacies of another age than this. 

Who can discuss a purchase or a choice with the modern 
run of shop-assistants—these flitting flappers, in flowery 
over-alls, glancing at the mirror as they skip around upon 
their lawful occasions—these hobbledehoy lads, who 
ought to be out upon the football field, where their hearts 
are (quite naturally) straying all the afternoon—who can 
do comfortable business with such as these—except it be 
to pick up a self-filling pen, or pocket a packet of enve- 
lopes ? They serve their purpose, but that purpose is not 
ours. ‘‘ Have you a copy of Matthew Arnold’s Essays in 
Criticism (Second Series)?’ you ask. No, Miss Plucked 


An Irish Liar 


By L. A. G. Strone 


“ (NOME in, Nicky,” said the Doctor. ‘ Come in and 
let me introduce you to Thady Bunnegan, the 
biggest liar in all Ireland.” 

The visitor rose, and Nicky advanced to shake his hand. 
Mr. Bunnegan was of middle height, and inclined to be 
stout. His clean-shaven face was at first sight rather 
moonish and vacant, but a pair of grey twinkling eyes 
betrayed quick wits at work behind them. He had a 
large forehead, from which rose stiffly a shock of surprised- 
looking black hair; and he had very little chin. 

No one would ever have taken Thady for a villager, 
and a villager newly come to town at that. He played 
the piano in a Kingstown cinema, which was the reason 
that Nicky had not yet seen him at the Doctor’s: for 
when Nicky was free, Thady was at work. At the 
moment, however, there had been a small fire in the 
cinema, which was shut for repairs; and Thady was in 
the happy position of receiving his wages for nothing. 
Such a state of affairs he regarded as ideal. The ambition 
and talent which took him from Newtown Mount Andrew 
were just enough to make him a contented and typical 
Dub‘iner. He had talent, and was perfectly happy with 
a job that called for none. His wants were few, and as 
long as he could satisfy them he asked nothing more. 
Good-humoured and easy-going, he enjoyed to the full a 
life that made few demands upon him and left him his 
wits and leisure for contemplation of the human scene. 

With a friendly smile, Nicky held out his hand and 
grasped Thady’s limp one. 

“* Pve heard a lot about you,” he said. 

‘** Damn little to his credit, I'l be bound,’ commented 
the Doctor. 

“Ah, Doctor, you’re a terrible man,” said Thady. 
‘““ Sure you ask me questions about me past life and me 
native village, and, when I give you the facts, you say it’s 
lies I’m telling.” 

“ Facts!” said the Doctor. Faith, facts must mean 
something different in Newtown Mount Andrew from what 
they do elsewhere.” 

“They do not, then,” said Thady. 
the world over.” 

‘ Well,” said Nicky, ‘ and what’s the news today ? ” 

“None that I know of,” replied the Doctor. ‘‘ Oh 
ves there is, though. Mungles has another daughter.” 
“What, another? Already ? ” 

“Arrived this morning,” said the Doctor. ‘ He’s 
going up and down the road grinning like a seraph.” 


“cc 


‘Facts is facts. all 


Nicky sat up. 


Eyebrows has never heard of it, but she has Mr. B y Pe 
Lucas’s latest essays—-very much in demand, An, * 4 
cellent book indeed, as you yourself have had the pleasyn _ 
of saying, in your last written review but one ; but it dha 


not happen to be the book you asked for. Your olq nm 
vincial bookseller, under the shadow of the Abbey Toye, 
would have known exactly where Matthew Arnold ston 


in the dark corner on the right-hand side. ‘* My last om 


in stock,” he would say, tenderly. ‘* You will take it) 
So do, dear boy, so do. I must order three more Capi 
tomorrow.” But you would ask him in vain for the late 
shocker, that had a whole double-column advertiseme, 


in both the Sunday papers yesterday. Antiquate F 


methods, of course ; nobody could run a book-shop On 
those lines today. But there was something about it 
something that the new world will never know, somethiy 


that we of the old world. will always remember—yiij 


tenderness and regret, 


“Ts it two daughters the man has ? ” inquired Phady, 
“ That’s right.” 


** Faith,” said Thady, ‘ he may go about grinning a }j 
) ga ot Ee 


longer, then. I knew a man back in Newton Mow 
Andrew, had seven daughters off of the reel.” 

The Doctor turned his head. “ Didn’t I tell you,” 
observed to Nicky, “ that the first chance he got he'd 
off on some lie or other ? ” 

“It’s no lie,” returned Thady placidly. 
truth. Six daughters the poor man had— 

*“ You just said seven.” 

** Ah, leave me alone, Doctor, till I tell you the way ofit 
Six daughters he had, and another child coming, and wha 
his poor wife come round from her labour and asked what 
was the new baby and they told her a daughter, she wa | 
in despair. ‘ Tll never dare tell him,’ she said. ‘Hel 
murder me.’ 

“** Faith then,’ said her brother, who was a man ¢ 
great resource, ‘leave him to me. I'll settle him.’ 

** So he went across to a farm that was only a small wa 


oF It’s God's 


off, and came back carrying a tiny little pig in his ams 





and it kicking and squealing blue murder. 

‘**What the blazes have you got there 7” said th’ 
neighbours to him, when they seen him coming in vith) 
the pig. 

“* Wait now till ye see,’ says he. ‘ Only first give nef 
something to quiet the creature.” They could think ¢ 
nothing better than a sup of whiskey-in milk, and, begoh, 


as soon as they’d poured some of that down the pig,” 
became quiet at once, and lay smiling and contented 0) 


the man’s lap. 

‘“** Here you are, now,’ says the man, and he puts th} 
pig in the cradle and covers it all up except its face, reall | 
for the father to see it. Then, when the father was di 
home, his wife’s brother goes out to meet him. 


‘““* I’ve serious news: for you, Jem,’ he says. ‘ Setiol’)— 


news.’ And he brings him in and without a word show 
him the pig lying in the cradle. 


‘** Glory be to God,’ says the poor father, looking dow! 


at it. ‘I’m ruined. I’m destroyed. It’s a curse is (ly 
me. I'll be the laughing stock of every man and evell/ 
female woman for thirty miles.’ 





‘So they left him there to lament himself a bit, ant é 
then when he was lowest in himself they brought him) 
and showed him the real baby; and, faith, he was“) 
relieved and delighted it not to be the pig that he didn! a 


mind it being another daughter at all.” 
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"The Doctor considered this narrative for a moment, 
; then uttered a short whinny of laughter. 


“What did he have next time?” he said. ‘* Was it 
ferrets, or another daughter ? ” 

“ Jt was neither,” replied Thady. “ It was the way he 
jied before there were any more children.” 

“Coward,” said the Doctor. 

“Ah, he was a terrible unlucky man,” said Thady. 
“He was unlucky getting his death, too. He had an 
accident and was thrown out of the car. The doctor 
come in an said he couldn’t live more than a few hours at 
the most, so his wife let the news be known and got all in 
readiness for the wake. But, begob, he didn’t die as quick 
as the doctor said, and there was the poor woman with all 
laid out in readiness and the guests expected in another 
hour, and her husband not dead at all. It’s distracted 
she was, going to the window and looking out, and then 
going back to have a look at Jem and see was he any 
nearer dead. * Mercy on'me,’ she kept saying. ‘ What’ll 
wedo? What’ll we do at all?’ Then the idea come to 


L’Ecole 


her to put him out in the dairy. ‘Maybe he'll die 
quicker. there, with the cold,’ says she; so she and her 
sister and brother between them carried him out there 
and left him. But, bedad, it was a near thing, for the last 
gasps only left him a matter of five minutes before the 
people came in, and they just had the time to seurry him 
back to his bed again and fix him up proper. Indeed, his 
poor wife had to delay them talking in the front room 
while her sister and brother were setting him ready in the 
back.” 

“They must be a nice lot, the people in Newtown 
Mount Andrew,”’ commented the Doctor. 

“Oh, faith,” said Thady, getting up and putting his 
pipe in his pocket, “ they’re as good as any other.” 

“Why didn’t you stay with them, so ? ” 

“I had my living to get. Sure there was no openings 
for me in Newtown Mount Andrew.” 

** I can believe that, anyway,” said the Doctor. 

“Td better go, so, before you start to misbelieve me 
again,” smiled Thady. “ Good night to you both.” 


Unique 


[{D’uN CoRRESPONDANT FRANGAIS. | 


‘IL est dans VUniversité de France une question 
d'actualité, c'est bien celle de Ecole Unique. Le 
probléme a fait, dés ses origines, couler tant d’encre, 
il a soulevé tant de polémiques ardentes, qu’il n’est 
peut-étre pas sans intérét, au moment ot le Parlement 
vient de donner a la question une solution deéfinitive, 
de se demander quelle est exactement la portée de la 
révolution qui vient de s’accomplir. 

On sait en quoi consiste la réforme de l’Ecole Unique. 
Appelée sourdement par les voeux de la démocratie, 

‘alisée progressivement sous la pression active des 
partis de gauche, elle a abouti récemment a la gratuité 
légale de l’'enscignement secondaire. Triomphant du 
préjugé favorable a T’exclusivité des études supéricures 
pour une élite bourgeoise, elle a parachevé la grande 
oeuvre généreuse de Jules Ferry qui avait, en 1882, 
ouvert & tous l’enseignement primaire. 

Si nous voulons 4 présent saisir l’importance de la 
réforme, il convient de nous rendre compte de la situation 
exceptionnelle occupée chez nous par lenseignement 
secondaire. Dans une nation poussée par ses aspira- 
tions rationalistes vers un centralisme impérieux, notre 
Université, congue tout entiére sous le signe de la clarté 
abstraite, oriente uniformément les jeunes esprits vers 
un examen unique: le baccalauréat, lequel est a la fois 
la sanction des études recues au lycée, et le sauf-conduit 
indispensable est requis aux portes de l’enseignement 
supérieur, Que l'on veuille, par l’entremise des Facultés, 
devenir médecin, avocat, pharmacien ou professeur, ou 
bien encore que, par Vintermédiaire des classes pré- 
paratoires aux grandes écoles de l’Etat, on se destine 
4 Polytechnique (ingénieur des mines ou des ponts, officiers 
du génie et d'artillerie), & Centrale (ingénieurs civils), & 
St. Cyr ou Navale (officiers d’infanterie et de marine), 
4 l'Institut Agronomique (ingénieurs agronomes) ou a 
Normale Supérieure (universitaires), partout et toujours 
la méme question préalable attend le candidat: Est-il 
titulaire du diplome de bachelier ? 

Or, ce dipléme ne peut s’obtenir, en cas de succés, 
qu’au bout de 7 longues années de travail assidu, et 
parfois trés pénible. Le pére de famille qui dirige ses 
fils vers les carriéres de I’Etat ou les professions libérales 
ne doit done pas se dissimuler qu'il aura, avant méme 
de savoir ils y seront jugés aptes, a supporter de 


~ 


lourdes dépenses, pendant 7, 8 ou 9 ans. On congoit 
que le principe de l’exonération des frais d’études voté 
par le Parlement pour toutes les classes secondaires ait 
eu dans la conscience nationale un immense retentisse- 
ment. 

Les réactions de lopinion publique ont été, a vrai 
dire, bien partagées. Un dualisme essentiel a opposé 
tout de suite ceux qui voyaient dans la réforme un 
bienfait, et ceux qui, tout en reconnaissant la générosité 
de son inspiration, estimaient qu'elle était ou inopportune 
ou dangereuse. Pour nous éclairer sur la nature de ces 
contradictions, faisons briévement le tour de Tun et 
Yautre camp. 

Les partisans de la réforme ont été, en général, séduits 
par son idéologie sentimentale. Ils y voient le symbole 
du progrés social, et ’un des sujets d’espoir de la démo- 
cratie. L’avénement des fils de pauvres, la possibilité 
pour les humbles de s’élever aux premiéres places, flatte 
leur goiit inné de la justice distributive, et leur parait 
la réalisation la plus marquante, depuis 1789, de l’esprit 
qui a inspiré la déclaration des Droits de Homme. 
En dehors des satisfactions abstraites, ils estiment que 
la gratuité est, matériellement, de beaucoup supérieure 
i ancien systéme des bourses qui accordait, par voice 
de concours, une diminution ou une exonération des 
frais d’études. La gratuité compléte a Pavantage, selon 
eux, de permettre a un éléve peu doué d’abord d’accéder 
au lyeée et de se développer par la suite, comme il arrive 
si fréquemment. 

Les ennemis de la réforme prétendent, eux, qu'elle 
est d’abord inopportune. Ce n’est pas au moment ott 
l’équilibre financier de la France inspire les plus vives 
inqui¢tudes qu'il était sage de dispenser les riches de 
payer au lycée. Ils estiment, d’autre part, qu'elle est 
un leurre, car les frais d’étude ne représentent en réalité 
qu’une infime partie des dépenses 4 envisager. Ils y 
voient, enfin, un danger. A quoi bon, disent-ils, appeler 
des milliers de jeunes gens vers des professions déja 
embouteillées, et ot commence a sévir un chémage 
redoutable. Bref, les adversaires de ?Ecole Unique lui 
reprochent de nous préparer, par démagogie, des 
légions de mécontents et d’aigris. 

Et qui oserait, tout au fond de soi, prétendre que 
leurs appréhensions reposent sur des fragilités ? 
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Country Life 


Our SuPREME HARVEST. 

The more one sees of the year’s harvest, the more 
wonderful it seems, in many of its manifestations. The 
beauty of it is surpassing. The wheat fields have turned 
the very richest red-gold, and the heavy ears on straws that 
needs must be stout to carry them are as satisfying as a 
heavy fish to a fisherman. The yield will be high and the 
quality super-excellent, though there is one qualification. 
It is possible that the average yield, if it could be taken, 
will be moderate, but the reason is that more than was at 
first thought has been sown without due preparation or in 
unsuitable soil, or in too much of a hurry at a late date, 
merely for the sake of the quota. Yet even the half-farmers, 
the casuists, will reap much more than they would have 
reaped in ordinary years, and very much more than they 
deserve to reap. 

* * ** * 

Thousands of people have been emigrating from town to 
country. dt is a wonder that more have not gone to the 
harvest fields. The commons on a fine Sunday are like 
Hampstead on a Bank Holiday ; but a good harvest field 
has perhaps greater beauty and interest than gorse and 
willow herb. The variety of the harvesting methods is 
greater than ever before, though still a very large majority 
of fields are harvested on a method that is traditional in 
essence ; and the method is much the most fair to see. 
Heavy horses (many in succession to the tractors they have 
displaced) pull the reapers, the cutters-and-binders. Men 
and women set up the sheaves in stooks, and these they 
stand in aisles as architecturally glorious as in any cathedral 
till the sun has matured and dried the grain. Yet even 
where this old-fashioned method, if it may be so called, 
prevails, the harvest has been quick: the farmer often 
calls in the plough before the stooks are cleared, and stubble 
and tilth divide the field. 

* *k * * 

On some farms a new compromise is being tried between 
the stook left to mature in the field and the grain that is 
cut, threshed and sacked by these immense machines, such 
as the Clayton and the International Harvester. Drying 
machines and threshing machines, instead of awaiting the 
grain alongside the barns and in the stackyards, are taken to 
the scene of action, and dry and thresh on the spot. The 
spectacle of huge, pronged, wooden sweeps attached, some to 
the front, some to the back of ordinary motor-cars, is almost 
common in this harvest, and the work of harvest has been 
greatly speeded up. Indeed, one may say that this harvest 
is the first in the world in which the pneumatic rubber tyre 
has proved its superiority over the heavy iron-shod wheel 
for all manner of farming operations; and the law most 
wisely and patriotically has consented (with rare disputes) 
to acquit such agricultural motor-cars, whatever their past 
history and the intention of their builders, from the usual 


taxes. 
* * * * 


Tue Rose’s OrIGIN 


That fine and ingenious scholar, Mr. Vernon Rendall 
(who has recently published a most charming—and learned— 
article in the Cornhill on flowers in literature) sends me an 
interesting note on the dog-rose, and the meaning of this 
epithet about which I put a query. He writes ‘‘ There is no 
doubt that the dog-rose derives its name from the mediaeval 
rosa canina, which is a_ translation of the Greek xvvdpodor, 
cynorrodon in Pliny. Explanation is quite uncertain, but 
may be a remedy for the bite of a mad dog.” He supports 
the view that Lord de Tabley is easily first among poet- 
botanists and adds the very interesting note that ‘* as Leicester 
Warren he published a little paper on the wild flowers in 
Hyde Park and found 188 of them! Now there is little but 


poa annua!” 
* * * * 


A Common Rarity 

In an idle moment I took up a volume of Anne Pratt, 
most readable of the old botanists, except when she quotes 
at length very bad contemporary poets. She is not inaccurate 
as a rule, though classification and such things have changed. 
it was, therefore, altogether surprising to come upen the 


statement that the rose-bay willowherb, though Comin 
on the Continent, was rare in England. I had just travels 
across a good part of England. On almost every Commo, 
on every other rough plot, even in the towns and suburhy 
this glorious flower either blossomed or filled the air with i 
seeds which like the poet’s angel might boast : “ Anq Wingy 
well feathered on my back I bear.’ Wherever it is fount 
at all it is common, thanks to the perfection of its system 
seed dispersal; and in England, as in America, it is th 
first weed to clothe the scene of a fire. 

* * * * 

Kither Anne Pratt was wrong, which I think is the lg 
likely alternative, or this “ fire-weed ” has established ity) 
of more or less recent years. From personal memory I sho 
say that it was comparatively sparse even at the end of ky 
century. It is then one of the plants that is multiplying q 
fast and probably at the expense of others. Among Con: 
panions I would put the old-man’s-beard or wild clemati 
I know one hedgerow where this has ousted almost every othe 
growth; and since the place is half waste it covers a space 
some 15 yards in breadth. You wade through it with som 
difficulty. This too has a winged seed only less_ perfectly 
designed than the willow herb’s. Another flower whos 
spread is greater and quite beyond dispute is the monkey playt 
or mimulus, It was comparatively rare not so long ay, 
Today you may find it along ditches or rivers in perhaps most 
counties. Immense, and at the moment most glorious beds gf 
it, often interspersed with the water forget-me-not, adorn the 
banks of the Lea from its source till it becomes *‘ the New Cut” 
A yet more complete possession may be found in ditches jy 
North Devon. It is a compensation that these three are al 
of great beauty. As I write I see festoons of the clemati 
thirty to forty feet above the bush proper, held up by th 
congenial boughs of a tall larch. 

* * * * 

A good many fine flowers—not only groundsels and duck 
weeds—are among the irrepressibles; and in less happy 
lands than this prove a curse. The dandelion (which spreai f 
from railways where European hay was carted) clothes every 
orchard in western Canada. The blackberry eats up ace) 
(I have seen it take a whole house into its maw) in New Zealani 
and Australia. The sweet briar is one of the greatest enemies | 
to cultivation in Tasmania. A beautiful thing, which ha} 
proved of some service to hungry animals, though it was hell 
to be a menace, is the African dandelion, so called, intr) 
duced into Australia. 

* * * * 

A rather curious example of capricious, not continuoy, 
multiplication, has proved this year a trouble on the Sout 
Coast in some lagoons, notably the home of the 1,000 swat. 
at Abbotsbury. The so-called flannel-weed invaded the lagoa 
in such mass that it destroyed the zostera or sea grass. ty 
any rate it has checked its growth and the favourite food 
the swans at Abbotsbury, as of other birds elsewhere, has 1 7 
short. It has proved necessary to fortify their native ratia 
with maize and other grain. Yet the flannel-weed is 1) 
necessarily an evil. At any rate locally it is held that 
performs a useful function in purifying the water ; and thi ; 
its value depends to some extent on the timing of the galls 


which drive the weed in masses to the shore where it af 





harmlessly. What is the truth of the theories about it) 

utility I have no idea. There seems to be prima facie evident 

for the need of scientific investigation. F 
* * * * 

In a beautiful rock garden, to which as often a watt) 
garden is attached, the purple loose-strife, in varieties scarce!” 
to be distinguished from the wild plant, is one of the mos 
treasured adornments; and it is now in its heyday. 4) 
no one deny its attractions (and it is particularly approprialt 
in St. James’s Park); but in view of its wide circulati 4 
I wonder why so very little is seen of that very differes! ” 
species, in all but name, the yellow loose-strife. It wi 
grow anywhere, in the dry as in the wet, and can suppl 
what all lovers of the herbaceous border seek with 2” 
fine patches of yellow at an intermediate date. It is s/ 
prising that the selectors and hybridizers have not done mot 
with it. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tue Srecraror.] 


THE REVOLT AGAINST TITHE 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprcraror.] 
farming community owes you thanks for Mr. 


Sir,—Th 
May I be allowed to amplify it 


Ensor’s article on Tithe. 
in'one or two particulars ? 

The titheowner’s contention is, “ Tithe is property. I 
have invested my property in your land, which you bought 
more cheaply on that account. You ought to credit me 
with a share in the ownership.”” The landowner’s com- 
plaint is that he is paying a high fixed interest on what is 
now a negligible “loan”; or conversely, that in the fall 
of land values the titheowner’s share has not fallen, though 
his own has dropped out of sight. 

To take an example. In Suffolk we pay an average tithe 
of 7s. an acre, which at mortgage rates represents interest 
on a capital of £7 an acre. But the titheowner did not 
really “lend * us £7 an acre of our purchase-price—or how 
comes it that a farm in this parish, with house, buildings, a 
pair of new cottages and the landowner’s share of ownership, 
is offered for sale for no more than £7 an acre complete ? 
At present values it looks as though the titheowner is laying 
claim to the whole thing, not only to his own share; or, 
looked at the other way, that the landowner is paying 5 per 
cent. to a shareholder who is worth nothing to him. If 
tithe had not been fixed in 1925 as an immutable charge on 
property of terribly mutable value, this anomaly would not 
have come about. 

It is possible to obtain by law a remission of any tithe 
in excess of two-thirds of the annual value (i.e., rent) of the 
Jand. On much land hereabouts today it is impossible to 
get more than 10s. an acre rent. With the allowed remission 
the landlord only gets 3s. 4d., out of which to live and to 
carry out his obligations (repairs, insurances, &c.) to the 
land. It must be remarked that the titheowner, who gets 
two-thirds of the rent, has no responsibilities to the land or 
to the farming industry.—I am, Sir, &c., D. E. A. Rasu., 

Diss, Norfolk. 


[To the Editor of Tum SeecTaror.] 

Sir,—This is a revolting age. Sections of the population, 
even in our law-abiding England, are being moved to revolt 
against Marriage, against their old enemy, Work, against any 
kind of coercion. The revolt is by no means wholly un- 
healthy, but he who marches with the revolters without first 
fully considering all the implications of successful revolt is 
assuming a very grave responsibility. That is what Mr. 
R. C. K. Ensor appears to have done. It is to be hoped that 
he does not carry The Spectator with him. He seems to have 
small regard for the two thousand clergy who, in East Anglia, 
Kent and Sussex are suffering, with the farmer-owners, a 
common penalty entailed by our too-long continued neglect 
of our agriculture. He saddles Queen Anne’s Bounty, who 
are trustees and more than ordinarily humane trustees, with 
the blame of making “ the situation what it is.” He might 
as justly fasten the blame on the procession of the equinoxes. 
He makes their very leniency the gravamen of a charge against 
them. He suggests that the farmer may be called upon to 
pay in tithe more than “ half the value of his heavily-depressed 
produce.” Apparently he does not know that the law pro- 
Vides that all tithe in excess of half the rental value of the land 
18 irrecoverable, nor does he remember that farmers may 
choose to be assessed on their profits, under Schedule B or 
Schedule D. What Mr. Ensor might have given us is an im- 
partial survey of a serious situation. He has preferred to 
indulge in a burst of special pleading. 
; The plight of our arable farming is grave. To perpetuate 
it would be treasonable folly. It would be to “ buy a 
minute's worth to wail a week.” * Even that doughtiest of 
Free Traders, Mr. Lloyd George, now perceives this. Measures 
are afoot which must presently alleviate the trouble. If they 
do not sufliciently succeed, other measures must follow them. 

‘ Farming,” as Dr. Addison put it, ‘‘ must be made to pay.” 


i The task may not be an easy one, but every consideration of 


) Patriotism declares it to be necessary. Meanwhile it would 





be no remedy for the trouble to seek to devise ineffectual 
reliefs for the farmers solely at the cost of their fellow-sufferers, 
the clergy. Why does not Mr. Ensor propose that the farmers 
should be helped by halving their mortgages, paring down 
their obligations to merchants, or enacting that their bank 
debits be proportionately reduced? That he might judge to be 
an unjust procedure pointing to red ruin and the breaking up 
of laws. It would not be less unjust to levy upon the bread 
of the clergy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Whitton Tower, 

Rothbury. 


W. G. Epwarps REEs, 
Chairman of Tithe Collection Area, W.C.1. 


[To the Editor of Tuk SpEcTATOR.] 

Srr,—In the article by Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, *‘ The Revolt 
against Tithe,” in your last issue, there is an extraordinary 
misstatement in the third paragraph about the present value 
of tithe. It is there stated that in October, 1932, the tithe 
was still as high as 144 and that if the figure for amortization 
be added—over 150, so that, while the figure for produce 
prices was 104, the tithe had not gone down. 

As a matter of fact, in 1925 the tithe, including the figure 
for amortization, was stabilized at 109—of which £4 went to 
the sinking fund, £5 to rates and £100 to the titheowner. 
This entirely takes the bottom out of the writer's argument, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kingston Rectory, near Canterbury. R. M. Ports. 


THE ADELPHI 
[To the Editor of Tux Srrecraror.] 

Sir,—I think that Mr. Goldring is a little bit unfair in his 
letter in your last issue. He accuses me of describing 
Adelphi Terrace and Somerset House, to which his letter 
specifically alluded, as “stuffy, badly lighted and out of 
date.” I certainly used those words in my description of 
ancient buildings in general, but did not mention any specific 
building. I intended that the words should be taken in a 
comparative sense, in any case. 

I cannot think that the tourist traffic takes any but a 
very small part in London’s numerous activities and, such 
being the case, the money which it brings to London’s teashops 
may be regarded as negligible. Therefore, 1 do not think 
that the tourist traffic forms a good reason for preserving 
London’s ancient buildings. At Stratford, on the other 
hand (this being the typical town under discussion), tourist 
traffic, presumably, is the chief, if not the only, source of the 
town’s income. 

Twenty or more of Sir Christopher Wren’s notable churches 
have been pulled down within living memory. Is this a 
great loss to any but a few? Twenty or more memorials 
to one man does seem rather a rather large number. I am 
in favour of preserving “ cathedrals and notable churches,” 
because to demolish (say) St. Paul’s Cathedral to make 
room for commercial development would be carrying things 
rather far. What I am against is the preservation of each 
and every building which may be styled “ancient” by 
well-meaning busybodies who never think ahead. 

Finally, although this is another subject, I should like 
to state that I am not in favour of “ conserving our Victorian 
slums.” I think that it is a great shame that so much 
money is squandered on foreign missions and, more especially, 
prevention of cruelty to animals, while this urgent need for 
slum-clearance exists in our midst.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Court Lees Farm, Whitstable, Kent. P. J. C. WESTALL. 


ANNIVERSARY REFLECTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTaTor.] 

Smr,—On this evening, the nineteenth anniversary of that 
on which so many of us gave up for a time our life’s work 
to do other things, may I put together certain extracts from 
your journal ? 

You have on one page (157) the announcement from your 
issue a hundred years ago of the death of William Wilberforce, 
and “Janus” ends his notes (page 150) with these words : 
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“There is a great force of humanitarian enthusiasm in this eountry 
still waiting to be directed and applied by someone ready to lead a 
crusade that can be shown to be worth leading.” 

News of the Week (page 145) opens with a description of 
the bombing of villages by our Air Force. Here, then, is 
the opportunity for that crusade. Can we not show that 
it is worth the leading? “I believe the great majority of 
this nation loathes and detests the action that is taken in 
eur name. You say that on the long view nothing is to be 
said for it. Both on the short and on the long view much 
is to be said against it. We want to tell the world that the 
views put forward by our Government recently at Geneva 
are not those of the people; we need to make the Government 
realize that however much we may appreciate what they 
have done in the past two years, however much we may 
support their general home and foreign policy, we will not 
have this hateful thing, and that, if they do not stop it, they 
will shortly be swept out of existence on this ground alone. 

Recently Col. John Buchan has given us a masterly little 
book on The Tragedy of Glencce. When one reads it one 
wonders that such things could have been done so near so 
short a time ago. The tragedy of Khar and Kotkai will go 
down to posterity by the side of Glencoe and will be repeated 
again and again unless the people protest. With Glencoe it 
was the treachery that rankled so much, and with Khar and 
Kotkai it will be the same, for injustice is treachery, and 
this flattening of villages while the inhabitants sit shivering 
in neighbouring caves is injustice. The warnings only make 
it worse. 

The British Empire has been built upon justice.. It may 
be slow. At certain times and places it may appear so slow 
as to be of little value; but better that than that it should 
be non-existent. One empire only in all the history of the 
world has equalled ours, and that also was built upon justice. 
It has gone, but its law remains. It is for us to see that 

‘when ours goes it leaves behind something which will last 
’ down the centuries in the same way. You say that ‘‘ on the 
short view there is something to be said for resort to these 
methods.” Yes! That we have sold the soul of the 
British Empire for economy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
19 Queen Anne Street, W.1., 4th Aug. T. B. Layton. 


THE EDUCATED MAN 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTatorR.] 

Sir,—The author of your article on * The Educated Man” 
makes two main criticisms against Public Schools, and 
issues one major challenge. He complains that the curriculum 
excludes obviously important subjects; he complains that 
schoolmasters know little of the world and of modern values ; 
and he challenges schoolmasters to define the object of 
education, and describe the well-educated man. I attempt 
to answer these points in order. 

First, I do not know when Sir Richard Paget was at Eton, 
but I believe he would find it hard now to name a school 
where it: is at all easy to evade some teaching about animals, ”’ 
plants, and stars; or where a boy interested in any of these 
subjects could not pursue it in some detail. It is usual, 
though perhaps not universal, for academic agriculture to be 
taught to interested boys. A boy is seldom allowed to 
remain ignorant of the laws of health in so far as they may 
affect him. Iam surprised that Sir Richard should still think, 
after all the quarrels and futilities of economic experts during 
the last few years, that their subject is one that a sane man 
would confidently teach to boys. 

The second point is harder to answer. A schoolmaster may 
think that he is not unique in living in a narrow society, and 
that his long holidays enable him to widen his horizons a 
little. He may think that his profession does less to impair 
a true scale of values than does that of a journalist. But 
he is unwise to say so. 

I cannot hope to be allowed space for more than a very 
brief answer to the challenge. The aim of education is to 
improve a man intellectually, morally, and physically to 
as high a pitch of excellence as the educated man can reach. 
Your article confines itself to intellectual excellence, and 
omits my qualification. It draws a picture of the ideal man; 
and by implication puts all the blame of his rarity on the 
schoolmaster, and claims for such a man himself all the 

credit for his occasional existence, 


ae 


The intellectual qualities which your article praises te 4 
Nil 


value exceedingly, but I can claim at least the support 
Plato (whom I believe your contributor to have had thy 
in mind when he ventured into Greek) for the belief that vi 
are capable of profiting by the higher stages of education 
I believe the fault of Public Sehools to be that they attemy; 
to give a liberal education even to boys who are fitted Tather 
to learn agriculture, and to learn it where alone it can be 
learnt—on a farm.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eton A YOUNG Scnooimasrep 


BURNE-JONES 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprectrator.| 


Sir,—Mr. Anthony Blunt, in his interesting article in yoy [ 


last issue on Art (‘* The Pre-Raphaelites and Life *). makes 
one misstatement and I think two mistaken implications 
regarding Burne-Jones. He was not a pre-Raphaelite jy 
period, method or aim. The implication in referring to 
Burne-Jones’ passion for mediaevalism and desire to escape 
from reality in his art, is that he was unpractical and liye 
remote from real life. 


But no one would charge the promoters of movement 


to popularize pageants and country dances with mediaevalisy 
and remoteness from real life. Like them, Burne-Jones 
born rebel, as he says of himself) revolted against the drabnes 
of the industrial period in which he lived, and desired to make 
it more beautiful, and he strove with great energy and power 
to do so according to his lights.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ERNEST S. Tuomas, 
Sundown, Bickerton Road, Headington, Oxford. 


THE RISE OF THE CURTAIN 
[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR. | 


Sir,—I was very interested to read the conclusions Mr, 
Munro has drawn from our ballot—the fact that an audience 


goes to the theatre with a preconceived idea of what a play [ 


should be (ideas almost as firmly fixed as those of the 
eighteenth-century followers of the ‘* Racine and Corneille 
School”) largely explains the success of what Mr. Terence 
Gray calls the commercial theatre. It must from this hypo- 
thesis be easier to make a success of a stock Aldwych farce 
than a play originally conceived and produced. Perhaps 
one reason for the theatrical stump has been the success of 
certain unusual productions which must have confused thos 
who felt they knew what to expect when they went to the 
theatre. They know exactly what to expect from the 
cinema, and can go without fear of having to use their own 
judgement. 

The success of certain unusual plays rather looks as though 
there is a theatre audience who prefers to make its ow 
decisions on the merits of the play. The People’s National 
Theatre has tried for the last three years to cater for this 
type of audience, and perhaps that is partly why personal 
publicity, which entails a certain amount of cross-examination, 
accountéd for twice as many votes as the criticisms of the 
Press. It is an encouraging deduction that 43 per cent. of 
those who visit our productions come because they feel 
sure of seeing something worth while, and approximately 
33} per cent. of the remainder come because they are inter- 
ested in the subject of the play. The theatre must always 
be something of a pulpit and we should beware what we give 
from our pulpit. No one can more successfully deal with 
our national problems than a fine playwright—note Gals 
worthy. 
than the playwright. No one can more successfully inspite 
us for good or evil—can make us a god or devil as he chooses 
The playhouse is a terribly important national house and we 
should be careful what there is in it. 

It would be interesting to know in these confused times 





No one can more successfully interest us in history | 


what people expect from the theatre as well as their reasois F 


for going to a particular play. I would like to print a series 


of articles this coming season in our programmes on this” 
subject by men and women in all walks of life—and I would 
so much welcome letters from any of your readers. Mt 
Munro has drawn interesting conclusions from a_ballot— 
series of articles such as we have in mind should be of great 
value to all followers of modern drama.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Gordon Place, W.C.1. 


Nancy Pricl 
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RURAL WATER SUPPLIES 

[To the Editor of THe Specraror.j 
Sir.—I notice in your issue of May 12th, under the heading 
“ Waterless Hlomes,” an account of the badness or non- 
existence of English rural water supplies. It was stated that 
cottagers who did not wish to travel half a mile for water 
had often to take it from ditches and ponds, and that the 
Jabourer’s wife has a hard job to keep her children and her 
cottage clean. ; 

It seems to me that your suggested solution by the sinking 
of more wells, though it might alleviate, would hardly cure 
the evil. Surely what is needed is a supply of water in 
every cottage on the turning of a tap. I am, of course, 
jonorant of your rural conditions, but I cannot but think 
that the method followed out here in New Zealand would 
be just as practicable in England. In this country practically 
every house and cottage outside the town area is equipped 
with one or more 400-gallon tanks, which are kept filled by 
the drainage of rain water from the roof of the building. 
These tanks, either square ones of sheet iron or tubular 
ones of corrugated iron, are exceedingly inexpensive, and 
the English climate, if all reports are true, should seldom 
allow them to run dry. The water obtained by such means 
is pure and soft; indeed, it is actually superior to that of 
the public supply. 

What is more, if thousands of such tanks are required for 
the cottages of England, their manufacture would give a 
pleasant fillip to a depressed industry, while possibly bodies 
interested financially or otherwise in the health of the 
country people might be induced to subsidize their installa- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &e., Hucu NEvILL. 

Dunedin, New Zealand, 


CHILDREN AND HISTORY 

[To the Editor of Tax Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Your article, ‘* Children and History,’ demonstrates a 
certain dissatisfaction on the part of intelligent children with 
eurrent methods of teaching history. This dissatisfaction is 
reasonable, but cannot be entirely removed so long as school 
curricula are dictated by the requirements of the public 
examinations. There are cases, however, where the teacher 
may be largely to blame for the spirit of criticism exhibited 
by Commander King-Hall’s young listeners. 

It is necessary for children to study the past history, not 
only of England, but of Europe and the world in outline. For 
since history is the record of an evolutionary process, the 
present can only be understood in the light of the past. But 
the past must always be linked to the present, and this is 
where some teachers fail. They are apt to keep each historical 
period in separate compartments, so that the child cannot 
perceive the operation of the principles of growth, and of 
cause and effect. The ground to be covered is vast and 
children’s memories are short, so that the teacher must have 
clearly in mind what facts and tendencies in past history 
should be emphasized in order to illuminate the present, and 
what may be passed over as unnecessary or irrelevant. 

By seizing every opportunity of drawing possible parallels 
between past situations and those of recent times, history 
becomes for the child a living process instead of a collection of 
dry bones, and two birds are killed with one stone. The 
children are learning not merely mediaeval and Tudor history, 
but also that of the 19th and 20th centuries. The modern 
child is far too enquiring and intelligent to be content with the 
story matter which used to be served up as history, and which 
will be found in no good school today. He, or she, is interested 
in great movements and tendencies to a surprising degree. 
My own experience teaches me that it is the intellectual rather 
than the romantic side of history which really appeals to 
intelligent girls. Since all action is the outcome of an attitude 
of mind, the history of a nation is to a large extent determined 
by its thought. Children delight in trying to discover the 
reasons underlying the actions of great men and the mental 
attitudes which provided the impulse for the Renaissance or 
the Reformation ; they love to be allowed to speculate as to 
how modern minds would react to similar circumstances, and 
to find prototypes or parallels in the people and situations of 
today. 

Current or recent history is perhaps best learnt in informal 
discussions, We are not sufficiently removed from the 


events. of the last fifty years to be able to place them in due 
historical proportion or to. judge them fairly. Opportunities 
for such discussions need never be lacking. Every prescribed 
period of history has had_.its effect on modern times and pro- 
vides its own occasions. It is only where these occasions are 
missed, or where trivialities are stressed, that children find 
history dull and sadly far removed from the present.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Rutnu M. Wynne. 
Rougham Heme School, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE 

[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator. | 
Sir,—While I am grateful to Mr. Cleghorn Thomson for the 
very kind things he has said about my Scottish Literature, 
may I point out that I never said, as his quotation makes me 
do, that “in the fifteenth and early sixteenth century, Scots 
literature was the most vigorous in Europe’ ? What I did say 
was ‘‘in Northern Europe.” In the age of Boiardo, San- 
nazzaro, and Ariosto, the adjective makes a considerable 
difference. I am also not quite clear why he should expect 
Dr. Mackay Mackenzie to differ from me over Flodden, since, 
as it happens, my account of the battle derives from that 
gentleman’s admirable monograph.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AGNES MurE MACKENZIE, 


VASLAV NIJINSKY 
|To the Editor of Tur SrecTator.] 

S1r,—-There must be very many lovers of ballet who remember 
the glorious seasons of Russian Ballet before the War which 
owed so much to the art of Vaslav Nijinsky. Since the year 
1919 Nijinsky has been suffering from mental illness. After 
many changes of residence all over the Continent a home 
was found in Switzerland which Nijinsky himself had appre- 
ciated during moments of lucidity at the beginning of his 
illness. Though the chances of his recovery are small, the 
patient is greatly aware of his surroundings and treatment. 
It has now unfortunately become impossible for his family 
to maintain him any longer, and we feel it would be inhuman 
to deny him the little that is left to him in life. 

Friends and admirers of Nijinsky and his art have decided 
to form a Nijinsky Foundation for the purpose of collecting 
a sum which during his lifetime will be administered for his 
maintenance, and after his death for that of his children, 
in the event of their being in need; otherwise it will be 
devoted to the furtherance of the art that he honoured by 
the endowment of a scholarship bearing his name. In these 
circumstances may I ask you to accord me the generous 
courtesy of your columns to appeal for donations that this 
Foundation may become an accomplished fact, and so assure 
the future of Nijinsky ? If everyone who has had pleasure 
from ballet would send us even the price of one theatre- 
ticket as a donation, the life of one who in the springtime 
of his career gave so much beauty to the world would be 
assured in his present great and urgent need. 

Donations, which should be made out to The Nijinsky 
Foundation and crossed, ‘* Barclays Bank, Ltd.,” should 
be sent to Arnold L. Haskell, Hon. See., the Nijinsky Founda- 
tion, 31 Conduit Street, W.1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TAMARA KARSAVINA, 


The Banyan Goddess 


In conclave met beneath these boughs of old 
(So rumour speaks) the Brahmo brotherhood, 
Sad grave-eyed men, on truth and social good 
Pondering in the sunlight’s shaken gold. 

But lighter tales are of this banyan told, 

Of one, the mistress of its gnarléd wood, 

A Lady beyond fancy’s wildest mood 
Lovely—whom fortunate eyes with eve behold. 


The story slept; and through the tedious years 

No vision these dark aisles with life endowed. 

‘Today the legend’s prophet-heart I read ! 

For Lakshmi’s * self against the tangled brede 

Of leaf and stem her gracious beauty rears. 

Fan her, ye winds! Red-fruited king, be proud ! 
EpwaArpD THOMPSON, 





* The Hindu goddess of beauty. 
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The Evolving House 


By G. 
AmonG the many cries of complaint that arise from a sadly 
baffled generation it is not surprising to find that one of the 
loudest and most persistent is directed against the condition 
of housing in almost every civilized country of the world. 
This does not concern the poorest classes only—though theirs 
is obviously the most urgent case: in almost every station of 
life people find themselves obliged to spend what seems a dis- 
proportionately large part of their incomes in maintaining the 
shelter of a roof over their heads. Other necessities and even 
Juxuries are reduced in prices as methods of production and 
ee gradually improve ; but the home, the one thing 

e all feel we have a right to expect of life, becomes in- 
Whine difficult to find and to afford. Nor does the dis- 
satisfaction end here: it is becoming more and more obvious 
that the house, as generally built today, is an inefficient pro- 
duction when compared with such things as motor-cars and 
even factories. Finally, that small section of the population 
which allows itself to be concerned with aesthetics feels that 
architecture as a whole has gone seriously astray—that it 
has allowed itself to lose touch with the spirit of the times. 

It is a significant fact that the first two of the three books 
under review here owe their appearance solely to the feelings 
of dissatisfaction which I have enumerated : the third could 
hardly be bettered as an historical (and eminently readable) 
introduction to the subject—at least so far as our own country 
is concerned. Mr. Addy’s book has long been known as the 
standard work on its subject ; it now reappears in an enlarged 
form, containing much further material collected by its author 
during the past twenty-three years. Mr. John Summerson 
must be congratulated on the skill with which he has inter- 
polated this. I have said that the book is eminently read- 


able—** fascinating "> would have been a more accurate 
description. Its particular value here is not so much its tech- 


nical accuracy as the light it throws on the close relationship 
that has always existed between the habits and conditions of 
man and the houses he has built for himself. We see how 
changing conditions of life and changing tools or materials 
have resulted in different types of dwelling, each as a rule 
better adapted for its purpose than that which went before. 
And so we find ourselves in a proper frame of mind to examine 
the conditions which are governing or should govern the con- 
struction of houses today. At this point one can hardly do 
better than allow Mr. Duncan’s beautifully produced little 
book to take up the tale. In his introduction the author tells 
us that he was driven to collect his material by ‘** the manifest 
impossibility of maintaining many pre-War ideas in the face 
of the rebellious disbelief on the part of the student ’—(at 
the Architectural Association School in London)—which 
‘made it essential to the teacher to attempt some adjust- 
ment, quite apart from the fact that if he were honest with 
himself he would be compelled to admit he was faced with the 
problem of reconstructing his own ideas. My own personal 
experience was that as I began to do so, I found that in order 
to secure a new foundation I must go deeper than theories of 
design and composition and a knowledge of bricks and mortar. 
I began fully to realize for the first time that architecture 
was a social art, and in searching for a new ground for my 
beliefs 1 was driven into a study of a number of subjects not 
normally considered as coming under the heading of archi- 


(Denis 





The Architecture of a New Era. By R. A. Duncan. 
Archer. 7s. 6d.) 

The Evolving House. By Albert Farwell Bemis and John 
Burchard. (The Technology Press, Massachusetts. $4. 


The Evolution of the English House. By Sidney Oldall Addy. 
(Allen and Unwin, 


12s. 6d.) 


M. Boum 


PHREY 
tecture.” It would be an excellent thing for architectur, 
if all architects could be induced to put themselves through 
a similar course of study—or at any rate to read this book 
and most of those listed in its short but widely ranging biblio. 
graphy. A short historical survey of some of the conspicuoy 
periods in architecture brings the author to the nineteenth 
century, the dawn of the machine age, and from here he 
becomes more and more detailed, until he ends by having 
given us a very complete analysis of the main factors affecting 
architecture today. That his conclusions differ very widely 
from those of the cast-iron traditionalist school goes without 
saying to anyone who has studied the subject with anything 
like so wide a view; but this is not to say that he belongs 
to the out-and-out modernist camp. On the whole his judge. 
ments are formed with excellent impartiality. He demon- 
strates very clearly that every age gets the architecture (and 
every other form of art) that it deserves, and he is—as I fear, 
rightly—pessimistic about the prospects for the immediate 
future. We live in a machine age ; therefore our architecture 
must lose its hand-made characteristics and come more into 
harmony with our other products before it can begin to 
evolve a typical beauty of its own—that is to say, before it 
can become a “ style.” Here and there, as in the work of 
Le Corbusier and others, traces of this beauty are to be seen 
by those who have eyes to see it ; but it cannot vet be looked 
for in many of the products of the modern school: the time 
for that will not come until the principles of the new style 
have been fully formulated and assimilated. In the mean- 
time much can be done by a thorough survey, such as the 
present one, of the factors at work. Mr. Duncan justly pil- 
lories the reactionary tendencies of the building trades 
unions ; he has not enough to say, I think (though perhaps 
enough for a practising architect) against the appallingly bad 
influence of what is euphemistically termed ‘* big business.” 
That is my sole complaint against this really valuable work. 
The American book launches a far more ambitious project. 
It is the first of a trilogy to be published under the general 
title of The Evolving House and purports to give “ the 
first complete narrative of the evolution of the home and of 
the social and economic forces which have influenced its de- 
velopment.” As it attempts to do this all over the habited 
globe and through every historic age up to the present day 
we should clearly be unreasonable in expecting no omissions 
—even though the book runs to some five hundred pages in 
length. But I confess to some astonishment at finding no 
mention whatever of William Morris or of Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh. The index, too, is singularly inadequate for a 
volume of such scope. It is to be hoped that the succeeding 
volumes (presenting ‘* an analysis of current housing condi- 
tions and trends,” and “an engineering rationalization of 
house construction and a suggested solution ’”’ respectively) 
will do something to set this right. The value of the present 
book lies in the emphasis it gives to the relationship between 
the social and physical conditions at various times and in 
various lands and the forms of housing which have been 
evolved to suit them. And it makes entertaining reading. 
It is full of bits of interesting and out-of-the-way information ; 
the daily life of a Saxon lord, and of his villeins ; the menus 
of a Roman gastronomer ; details of disputes between Baby- 
lonian tenants and land owners. If such items do not always 
bear very closely on the subject in hand, they fill in the back- 
ground pleasantly. I shall look forward to the succeeding 
volumes—and especially to “a suggested solution” of the 
modern housing problem, 
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Action and Analysis 


choanalysis and Medicine. By Karin Stephen. (Cambridge 
POY niversity Press. 8s. 6d.) : 
Social Development in Young Children. 


(Routledge. 15s.) 

inquiring layman, faced by some problem and forced to 
action one way or the other, is apt to feel impatient with 
the scientist who seems just about to throw light on the 
problem, but who in the end refuses to commit himself, in 
the present state of our knowledge.” In respect of admissions 
that their knowledge is still incomplete and inapplicable to 
many of the problems which an impatient world refers to them, 
psycho-analysts can justly claim the title of scientist which 
some people would like to withhold. Some of the lay com- 
mentators on Freud, like some of the disciples of Pavlov, have, 
of course, been very ready to rush in with everyday advice, 
but psycho-analytical practitioners have always, up to 
now, been extremely cautious. But here we have two qualified 
analysts who feel that they may each venture on some advice 
to the non-analytical public. 

Dr. Karin Stephen writes for her fellow medical practi- 
tioners, and the sub-title of her book gives an excellent idea 
of its scope, for she calls it “* The Wish To Fall Ill.” But to 
the non-medical reader also what she has to say will prove 
exceedingly interesting, and not least, for the extremely able 
way in which she sets out to meet two of the chief criticisms 
made against the Freudian point of view. Psycho-analytical 
theory is, she insists, like physico-chemical theory in the use 
it makes of hypothetical entities. In the one case these 
entities are such things as unconscious wishes, the ‘** id” or 
the “ super-ego,” in the other atoms, forces, or electrical 
charges : 

“What they [the ‘ scientific’ critics of psycho-analysis] have 
failed to grasp is the fictitious nature of all these hypothetical 
entities. .. . The hypothesis of unconscious thoughts and feelings 
and wishes is closely comparable to the hypothesis of unperceived 
atoms and forces ; both are drawn on analogy from what is conscious 
and perceived, that is both are invented or constructed . . . their 
justification lies in the fact of the usefulness of the laws we formulate 
in terms of them.” 


By Susan Isaacs. 


THE 
take 


Speaking of the ‘‘ common sense ’’ objection she uses much 
the same argument : 

“What could be more utterly repugnant to common sense than 
to believe with modern physicists that objects vary in size according 
to the rate at which they are travelling ? The final decision in 
scientific theories depends, not on whether they conflict with 
common sense, but on whether they are successful in reducing to 
order the facts they set out to explain.” 

Dr. Stephen’s practical message to the medical profession 
may be stated somewhat thus. She asks doctors to be sure 
that in certain cases in curing their patients they are not 
merely attacking a symptom. For it follows that if what 
has been cured is a symptom only, the cause of the illness 
will not have been defeated, but like an unextirpated cancer 
can easily throw out fresh symptoms. As an illustration of 
this theme Dr. Stephen cites the case of a woman who came 
to the hospital in which she worked. The woman complained 
of abdominal pains. Preliminary questions elicited an account 
of symptoms that seemed to call for immediate operation, 
but an examination of the woman’s abdomen proved that 
she had already had many such operations. Dr. Stephen's book 
is essentially one for the informed but sceptical reader, and 
she brings an exceptionally clear mind to bear on a subject 
where mysticism and muddle are more than usually fatal. 

Just as Dr. Karin Stephen brings a sound medical training 
to her work as an analyst, so Mrs. Isaacs is also an experienced 
worker in another sphere, for she has had many years’ expe- 
rience as a teacher. We of the interested lay public are apt 
to feel two very strong wishes when we read the conclusions 
of some psycho-analysts. The first is that we could be certain 
that these people had experience of normal as well as of sick 
humanity ; the second is that, cure being out of our sphere 
as parents or educationists, they would tell us a little more 
about prevention. They keep assuring us that what they 
find in the unconscious of patients sick enough to consult 
them is generally true ; but we are not necessarily convinced 
by this assertion. But Mrs. Isaacs in her capacity as a teacher 
has had as much experience of normal children as she has, as 
an analyst, of the maladjusted, while at the end of her book 
she sets out a number of ideas on education. 

The theory on which her work is based is that worked out 


by Melanie Klein rather than that of Anna Freud, but her 
book will probably prove to the non-analyst much more 
satisfying than one recently published by Frau Klein herself, 
because of its educational background and of the amount of 
material used in support. Mrs. Isaacs says specifically in her 
Preface that it is a book addressed to the specialist and not to 
the general reader. But there are a great many teachers and 
parents, who already have some knowledge of the subject, 
who will find the book of the greatest possible interest. It is 
written with a realism bred of prolonged contact with a large 
group of children of from two to ten years, and in the light of 
experience as adviser to over six hundred difficult eases. For 
the parent and teacher who do not find themselves alarmed by 
psycho-analytical theory, this is far the best book that has yet 
appeared on the emotional life of children of these ages. To 
those of us who, in the care of children for whom we were re- 
sponsible, have temporized with what were four or five years 
ago held to be the new theories of freedom, her book will be 
exceedingly consolatory, while, on the other hand, as a 
tempered defence of new methods it could hardly be bettered. 

The general advice here given to those who have daily 
charge of children might be summarized as follows: Mrs. 
Isaacs believes in the very real power of what we have been 
accustomed to call ** conscience,” and what the analysts call 
the “ super-ego ” in small children : 

‘** From the end of his first vear the child is by no means a creature 
of mere wish or impulse ... The notion that we have to put 
controlling influences into the child, to give him a conscience or 
‘ego ideal’ is entirely false . . . What is required is the fostering 
of the child’s belief in love, and his sense of security in the real 
world. And this, provided his inner difficulties are not such as 
to make him unresponsive to training, is best fostered by a stable, 
ordered environment and the trust and consideration of the adults 
upon whom he leans. A real harshness, which approximates to the 
child’s sadistic phantasies, simply confirms him in his inner dread.” 
She also believes that a certain amount of control and guid- 
ance, both at home and school, is inevitable, and if carefully 
exercised desirable and desired. Complete freedom is, she 
holds, impossibly inconvenient in practice. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELL!s. 


Greater London’s Industries 


The Industries of Greater London: being a Survey of the 
recent Industrialisation of the Northern and Western 
Sections of Greater London. By Douglas H. Smith. 
(King. 10s.) 

EveryONE who drives out of London to the north or west 
must be impressed by the new industrial areas that are in 
course of development. The Census returns showing the 
rapid increase in the population of Middlesex confirm the 
evidence of one’s eyes. Dr. Smith, in his remarkable little 
book, is the first trained economist to study this phenomenon 
and to give some definite idea of its character and dimensions, 
and his facets and conclusions are of great interest. He has 
made a detailed survey of the industries of the Lea Valley, 
North Middlesex (especially Wood Green), and West Mid- 
dlesex (from Hendon to Brentford) and of the outlying areas 
such as Watford, Uxbridge and Slough. Local officials and 
factory managers have given him a great deal of information, 
much of which is entirely new. An industrial map of the 
region illustrates his comments on the transport facilities, so 
that those who do not know the Northern and Western out- 
skirts of London may follow the argument. 

Dr. Smith, as becomes an expert, is rightly cautious in his 
conclusions. But he is convinced that there is no question of 
a shift of industries from the North to the South, as there was 
in the reverse direction two centuries ago. The factories of 
Greater London are, for the most part, concerns that have 
been moved out of London County or that are engaged in new 
trades. ‘The author has noted 600 factories producing for a 
national or international market, and three-quarters of them 
have been established since the War. Of these 600 no fewer 
than 243 have migrated from London and only 14 from the 
Midlands or the North ; there are 82 old firms of local origin 
and 232 new firms. The industries examined employ about 
140,000 people; motor-cars and equipment, foodstuffs, 
electrical products and chemicals, the nursery industry, 
musical instruments, special machinery, clothing and furniture 
are the principal trades, and most of the factories are engaged 
in assembling semi-manufactured articles produced elsewhere, 
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They “-reflect directly the miscellaneous demands arising 
from the concentrating of 9,000,000 customers ” in Greater 
London. These * light ” industries in good seasons employ a 
great deal of unskilled labour, the supply of which is not 
always equal to the demand in West Middlesex, because 
housing has not there kept pace with factory development. 

In discussing the reasons which have led to the establish- 
ment of these factories on the fringe of Greater London, Dr. 
Smith gives prominence to the cost of land. The modern 
factory is preferably a one-storey building, well-ventilated 
and lighted, that covers a great deal of space. As freehold 
land costs on an average £1,000 per acre in Greater London, 
as compared with twenty or forty times as much in South or 
East London, a firm that wants a modern factory may well 
move out to the suburbs. Land on the outskirts of Manches- 
ter, Birmingham or Leeds is much cheaper, but Dr. Smith 
thinks that many new firms prefer.to pay more for factory 
sites which are within a convenient distance of their London 
market and headquarters. Speedy transport, especially along 
the new arterial roads, is a prime consideration for many 
* light ’’ industries. Rates, in the author's view, do not 
seriously affect the issue—though here he will conflict with a 
widespread belief to the contrary, which perhaps ignores the 
effect of the derating scheme of 1929. Fifteen firms stated 
that they had moved to the outskirts in order to be in pure 
air. The completion of the electrical * grid’ has made it 
possible to obtain power almost everywhere. Dr. Smith, 
however, does not note the dissatisfaction occasioned in some 
districts by what seems to be the exorbitant price charged 
for current. 

After visiting some hundreds of modern factories the 
author is deeply impressed by the rapidity with which 
machines are displacing labour, “so that it is no longer 
possible to estimate the number of workers in a factory by 
the size of a building,” and by the few opportunities for 
promotion for those in the lower ranks, since in many firms 
there are “ only one or at most two responsible persons who 
are capable of controlling policy and initiating changes.” But 
he thinks that “ socially the spread of industry into Greater 
London points all to the good.” Decentralization is good 
for the workpeople as well as for the employers. The new 
factories, however, should be kept to particular zones. We 
do not want them scattered haphazard all over the Home 
Counties. 


Francois Rabelais 

Laughter for Pluto. A book about Rabelais. By Francis Watson. 
(Lovat Dickson. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Watson has already written a novel about modern 
life, a sprightly fantasy, inspired by the priestess Bacbuc 
and the unmistakable message of the oracle of the Holy 
Bottle, to wit—Trinec! This book attempts to capture 
the spirit of Rabelais by recapitulating his life and works 
to the accompaniment of a gay and erudite commentary. 
Wisely Mr. Watson retains the novelist’s point of view, and 
the result is a spirited picture of Rabelais and his times, 
good-humoured, between impish and impudent, swift like an 
adventure from which one rests often to look critically back- 
ward and forward over the way, an adventure made profitable 
by knowledge lightly worn and imparted with grace, if 
anything with a little too much grace, so much so that one 
cannot help feeling at times that Mr. Watson is far more 
interested in the voyage than the purpose of it. 

Clearly, this biographer is attracted mainly by the zest 
and wilfulness and vigorous sanity of-his subject. One could 
have wished that he had allowed room to that delight for 
notice of those other elements that have contributed to the 
final reputation of Rabelais as a humorist. For one thing he 
is too chary of considering Rabelais as anything else but a 
joker and Rabelais is far greater in stature than, say, Sterne 
who was little else. To few of his class, indeed, is La 
Rochefoueauld’s apophthegm so applicable—that time, like 
the wind, dims a candle and inflames a fire. For he has grown 
with the years to the stature of a legend, eluding critical 
assessments ; far more elusive even than Molitre. It is not 
merely that he worked, so to speak, on pure genius, but that 
behind the mask of his laughter there is the intriguing puzzle 
of an undisclosed personality, a secret self, even a serious 
self. On this serious self Mr. Watson scarcely touches, 


—— 
For another thing, Rabelais’ reputation would not be a 
great as it is, incomparably greater than such § . 
humorists as Swift, or Dryden, or Pope, if like Plautus hy 
did not offer, as Sainte-Beuve pointed out, des traces Gun 
faculté sensible, délicate, qu’on surprend en eur avec bonhewy 
It is all the more essential to emphasize this because Sensitive. 
ness in humorists is not common, despite the popular belief t) 
the contrary, fostered by a number of sentimental fables from 
Pagliacci to the films of Mr. Al Jolson. The delicate note in 
Swift is heard only, as it were, by a sound of weeping unde. 
ground, as in the Journal to Stella ; in Dryden one comes on 
it for a brief moment in the Hind and the Panther or Ail 
for Love ; in Pope it might never have existed for all the effec 
of it one can see in his major work. 


In our Lucian-Aristophanes, to use Sainte-Beuve's word 
again, everyone knows, for example, Gargantua’s letter t) 
Pantagruel advising him about his studies: 

“Let there not be a sea, a stream or a spring whose fish yo, 
do not know, as well as all the birds of the air, and every tree aii 
shrub of the forests, and every grass on the face of the earth, and ali 
the metals hidden in the depths of the earth. (ventre des abimes) 
and the precious stones of the East and the South—let there by 
nothing unknown to you.” 

But then he goes on after this characteristic piece of Renais. 
sance vain-glory, with second thoughts : 

* But, because, as Solomon in his wisdom says, knowledge shuns 
the evil heart, and knowledge without good conscience is the ruin 
of the soul, you must serve, love, and fear God, centring in him ali 
your thoughts and all your hopes, joined to him by the faith of 
charity that you be not parted from him by sin. Put not your heart 
in vain things for this world is transitory ...” 

And so on. This is no mere sop to heresy-hunters. It is 
in its place and context just as Rabelaisian as the most bawdy 
bit from Panurge. 

It is, no doubt, the temptation of every biographer, and 
possibly of every reviewer, too, to make his subject after 
the image and likeness of his heart's desire. But I suggest 
that Mr. Watson has not done justice to Rabelais by leaving 
the reader with the impression that, in the midst of religious 
fanatics and religious reformers, extremists of one kind or 
another, Lefévre, Luther, Calvin, Catherine de Médicis, 
Philip, he was merely the laughing philosopher preaching 
or practising sanity and medicine, and enjoying life, and 
little more. After all, Rabelais was a Franciscan and a Bene- 
dictine monk, and died a Catholic curé. Nobody reading Mr. 
Watson’s biography would ever visualize ‘the reverend 
Rabbles”’ saying his prayers and fearing his God.  Yet,as 
any poet would, even as did Villon and Marlowe, so must he. 
I hasten to disclaim the libellous suggestion that Mr. Watson 
does not say his prayers and fear his God, but I do say that 
had he written his book in a less sprightly and impudent mood 
he would have added to its great attractiveness of zest and 
good-humour and erudition, the more chaste but no less 
valuable merit of a sympathetic insight into what must have 
been a troubled and crooked heart, a much-pricked conscience, 
and a poet’s mind sorely harassed not merely by the world 
he lived in, but by the world that lived in him, heterodoxically 
under his friar’s cowl. It cannot be said that this has little to 
do with Gargantua and Pantagruel. If Bishop Blougram 
had written such an extravaganza who would not want to 
know Bishop Blougram first. And, besides, think of the drama 
of the thing! And the pity of it! And how much greater 
Rabelais if one thinks of him so; as today one thinks of his 
nearest counterpart—Joyce. 

Sein O’Faordin. 


Devil’s Island 


The Island of the Doomed. 
10s. 6d.) 


By E. G. Ettighoffer. . (Hutchinson 
Tuer case of Alfons Paoli Schwartz has already become noto- 
rious; but like many notorious things it is conceivable 
that it has already been forgotten, except by those whom it 
touched intimately, those who worked to rectify its injustices, 
and by Schwartz himself. Schwartz has been called the last 
of the War victims, and the German Press has often referred 
to him as the last prisoner of war ; but Schwartz in fact was 
not arrested until after the signing of Armistice, and was then 
kept a prisoner for twelve years after the signing of the Peace 
Treaty. The bare facts of Schwartz's life are themselves 
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and without the addition of a single word of comment 

m the fiercest indictment of both international war 
and hatred and the national pride which breeds them. 
Schwartz was born of German parents in the year 1886, in 
the island of Corsica. His father’s name was Heinrich Emil 
schwartz, his mother’s Maria Magdalene Schwartz, née Lutz ; 
the son was named Alfons Paoli—Paoli after Paoli Pasquale, 
the Corsican liberator. Subsequently the Schwartz family 
returned to Germany. Alfons Paoli grew up, fought for 
Germany in the War of 1914-1918, and at the cessation of 
hostilities was a private tutor in Kehl, ther under French 
occupation. The French, examining the list of the citizens of 
Kehl, observed a combination of names which struck them as 
unusual: Paoli Schwartz. This Schwartz had, they observed 
also, been born in Corsica. Wasn’t he therefore a Frenchman ? 
And what was a Frenchman doing in the lists of the German 
civilian population ? A warrant was issued for Schwartz’s 
arrest. Schwartz was duly arrested, accused as a shirker, a 
deserter, a traitor; tried first by petty courts and tribunals, 
then by more powerful judges, flung from one prison to 
another, and finally condemned to Devil’s Island. He was 
released after twelve years. 

These are the facts; they provide ironical comment on 
themselves. For here was a man who had committed the 
heinous international crime of being himself. It amounted to 
no more or less than this, for Schwartz was an admirable 
citizen, intelligent, reserved, honourable, obscure, innocuous. 
While awaiting his trial he was so absolutely certain of his 
innocence that he never attempted either escape or evasion, 
violence or abuse. He provided, however, an_ excellent 
victim for the fires of international hatred and_ national 
justice. It might be said indeed that in Schwartz the whole 
of Germany's humiliation and sacrifice to France has been 
embodied and that on Schwartz the whole of France’s hatred 
for her neighbour has been vented. The facts of Schwartz's 
case provide a fine example of the iniquitous cruelty and 
vieious rottenness of international feuds and _ national 
selfishness. 

This is, however, only one aspect of the Schwartz case : 

there is another, equally important, that forms largely the 
subject of Mr. Ettighoffer’s book. It was not enough that 
Schwartz should be found guilty of a crime that was not a 
crime; he must be condemned also to Devil’s Island, and 
The Island of the Doomed is largely an account of Schwartz's 
twelve years of confinement there. It is said that there has 
never yet been a reliable and authentic account of life in the 
notorious penal settlement on Guiana. I do not doubt it. 
For who ever returns from Guiana to write one ? Or who, if 
he does return, can be reckoned upon for his sobriety, sym- 
pathy, reticence, and impartiality ?  ‘* According to official 
French statistics, in the eight years 1920 to 1927 inclusive, 
exactly 3,393 transportés died in the penal colony, in addition 
to 917 reliqués and three exiles. And then there are 500 to 
800 yearly who try to escape. Of these, only on an average 
150 are brought back.” This, then, rather diminishes the 
numbers of those who are likely to write first-hand accounts. 
Nor does the Island breed geniuses ; it is hardly chosen for 
that purpose. It seems therefore as though we must rely on 
second-hand accounts like Mr. Ettighoffer’s, which is indeed 
as sober, unsensational and convincing as we can expect. He 
does much to destroy the legendary Devil's Island, which 
films and novels have depicted as a bare rock, scourged by 
heat and fever ; in actuality, the Island * is a tropical island 
that might have been celebrated for its beauty.”’ The prisoners 
are, contrary to popular belief, free within the boundaries of 
the island ; they are allowed gardens; Schwartz himself 
translated Epictetus and some German poems into Esperanto, 
collected beetles and plants, wrote a little monograph on the 
flora and fauna of the Island, and translated it into five 
languages, all in addition to tending his garden. Yet this very 
freedom only intensifies the cruelty of isolation and solitude, 
the lack of outside news and contact, the absence of female 
companionship and normal sexual relations. Yes; there is 
freedom. There are also words with which to describe the 
system which can tolerate the existence of such a penal 
settlement and the foul prison-ship which supplies it with 
men. But, unfortunately, they are words which cannot be 
printed on this page. 
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H. E. Bares, 


Mr. Fleming in Brazil 


Brazilian Adventure. (Jonathan Capé, 


12s. 6d.) 

Brazilian Adventure is an arresting and absorbing book. 
I want to make that clear before proceeding to criticism. 
It is the narrative of a highly exciting expedition written 
by a man with unusual literary gifts, an austere respect for 
accuracy, a clear mind in collating evidence and assessing 
probabilities, a sense of the dramatic, the beautiful and the 
comic. It is a story which must delight not only the special- 
ized public who enjoy browsing in books of travel, but also 
those with a taste for plot and detection and suspense. It 
deserves and, I am confident, will attain, a very wide success. 
IT am putting it in a high class and the criticisms which follow 
must be understood as referring to high standards. Had it 
been less vital, the task of reviewing it would have been 
easier—a column of cordial commendation and gratitude— 
but as it stands there are several points for comment and 
regret. 

It is an intensely self-conscious book. The trouble about 
all forms of writing is that one is working against a back- 
ground of predecessors and contemporaries. It is the writer's 
duty to avoid embarrassment and here Mr. Fleming has 
failed. There is scarcely a page on which he does not reveal 
his awareness that the spirit of adventure often results in 
literary trash. The Boy's Own Paper, The Wide World 
Magazine, the self-advertisements of female globe trotters, 
the anecdotes of the club bore, haunt him all the time. To 
some extent this is inevitable. The larger one’s humour and 
sensitiveness, the more readily does one’s life slip into a habit 
of parody. Mr. Fleming finds himself unable to use any of 
the ordinary phrases of sport and travel, such as ** making 
camp,” without an implicit apology—as though he said, 
* I know this is jargon and I am talking like that wizened 
old fraud at my club, but really I don’t know any other way 
to express what happened.” When he was in very haré 
conditions, he tells us, one of his companions and he invented 
a parody language, speaking of water as the “ Precious 
Fluid” and so on. I can imagine exactly how enlivening 
that kind of joke was in Matto Grosso, but it expresses an 
attitude of mind that seriously cramps a work of literature. 
For the truth is that Mr. Fleming has a really exciting story 
to tell, but he almost spoils it by going to the extreme limits 
of depreciation in his anxiety to avoid the pretentious. 

The first chapters, before the expedition get into the real 
jungle, are delightful, in the modern manner of Mr. Robert 
Byron. And here I should like to call his bluff about this 
being the most truthful travel book ever written. On page 75 
he quotes the notice, “* To Throw Stones at the Serpents is 
an Indieation of Bad Character,’ I suspect that the notice 
was in Portuguese and that Mr. Fleming allowed himself 
the luxury of a literal and facetious translation. 

Once the expedition gets moving and the characters of the 
members take shape, and the succession of obstacles assumes 
more and more formidable proportions, the story is enthralling. 
But Mr. Fleming's shyness continually intrudes on the reader's 
enjoyment. He has, for instance, a fine instinct for natural 
beauty, a rich vocabulary and clear descriptive sense, but 
always he is afraid to let himself go; there is a tentative, 
luminous phrase followed by immediate recession. He is 
afraid of purple patches. That is all very well when one has 
little to describe, but Mr. Fleming has an eye-ful if he 
would only give it to us. 

There is the same difficulty in his account of the living 
conditions. It is clear that during the land journey from 
the Tapirapé, Mr. Fleming was the organizer of a genuinely 
heroic forlorn hope, that he and his companion were in 
constant danger and in discomfort well below the limit of 
tolerable living. The attempt to establish communication 
with the Indians and so work through to the Kuluene was a 
failure, but it was an act of high courage which none of Mr. 
Fleming’s underwriting can disguise. 

The return journey, instead of forming an anti-climax as it 
well might, is the story of a chase as exciting as Jules Verne’s 
Round the World in Fighty Days. It is hard to do justice to 
the skill with which Mr. Fleming treats his relations with 
Major Pingle, the original leader of the expedition — the grow- 
ing suspicion, the various attempts to bind him to a declaration 
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of his intentions, the first antagonism and eventual detestation 
and open conflict when the Major confiscates his mail, his 
money, and his revolvers. The suspense of the race is 
faultlessly preserved—as soon as an incident becomes definitely 
fantastic Mr. Fleming is at his ease again—and I experienced 
vivid personal delight at its conclusion. But why did Mr. 
Fleming not give us another chapter? I want to know what 
happened between the arrival of the steam launch and the 
departure of the ship for England; were there scenes at the 
consulate of mutual accusation? Were they able to stop Major 
Pingle’s cheque? There was a hint that he prejudiced his 
position in Para by his wires to the shipping office and con- 
sulate—but how exactly did this occur? Where is Pingle 
now? One cannot get as absorbed as I was in that pre- 
posterous character and then see him disappear without a 
hint of his destination. Can we be sure that he will read 
Mr. Fleming’s book? It seems to me absolutely essential 
that he should, and I would willingly pursue him into Matto 
Grosso with a copy for the pleasure of watching him read it. 
EVELYN WAUGH, 


“a? « e . 

Five Weeks in Paradise 
Sophie In London, 1786. Translated from the German with an 
Introductory Essay by Clare Williams. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
To call Frau von la Roche simply Sophie was a good idea. 
* Sophie in London, 1786 ” at once suggests a second Evelina 
and the fluttering of the young lady as she enters the world of 
fashion and adventure. Frau von la Roche, German matron 
and authoress, councillor’s wife, mother of six children and 
experienced traveller. was anything but an Evelina or a Sophie 
on the surface. But beneath the surface she was very much 
Sophie, visiting England (*‘ the place for which my soul had 
always vearned”’) for the first time, ecstatically pleased or 
romanticaliy disturbed for five weeks on end, regretting on her 
departure that she had not procured more copies of the Lady's 
Magazine and that she had been “ informed too late of the 
publication of a handbook for ladies dealing with feminine 
interests and amusements, and directions as to how to become 
prosperous with honour.” 

The Frau is always there too, the German mother who will 
not allow her daughters to know even in the secret places of 
their minds that they are bored. ** God forbid that my beloved 
daughters should ever weary of hearing attributes lauded, 
or of beholding virtue’s image, or that they should reprove 
this diary, dedicated to them, for having a surfeit of virtuous 
things.” Today with our irreverence, in England with our 
liberty (which Sophie admired very much), we are not to be 
cowed either by ‘ God forbids,” or by forewords by Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan. Sophie was a silly woman, with little 
intelligence to balance all her sensibility, but unfortunately 
just enough experience of the world to teach her on most 
occasions how to avoid being entertainingly absurd. 

At the same time she was a nice woman, and her pleasant- 
ness, while it cannot alter the essential dryness of her material, 
spreads a thin sweet coating over it, to be licked off by the 
judicious reader. If England in 1786 had really been all 
that she thought it, a place where “ millions of beings live 
together freely, rationally, according to the dignity of human 
nature, and despite the highest culture, affluence and learning, 
Jaw governs and not man,” then neither England nor the world 
would be where they are now. Nevertheless one likes her for 
having an eye which—whether the mind behind it could 
understand and criticize or not—was quick to notice charm 
and prettiness, and for having a pen which reported with such 
liveliness the good food, the fine clothes, the cleanliness, 
leisure and comfort of that remote and regretted time. Miss 
Burth’s “ sylph-liké costume” might have come from the 
wardrobe of Clarissa Harlowe herself. 

“ A white skirt with wide border on which she herself had painted 
trailing roses; a bodice of pink and white striped taffeta, with 
pearls on the seams and bindings of the short sleeves ; the simple 
straw hat adorned with real roses and a ribbon like the skirt. 
This costume suited her to perfection ; she was amiable and fond 
of speaking French for practice.” 

Here, or in the description of the dairy at Osterley Park, or 
of her first English supper, the Frau is at her best. 

‘We were given slices of beef and veal, cut very thin and beaten 
tender, about the size of a hand, sprinkled with bread crumbs and 
grilled, and nicely served on a silver dish; fine big potatoes with 
salt butter to follow; delicious beer and a good Bordeaux wine.” 


She follows this with a list of prices (at Ingatesto 
beef and butter are eightpence a pound, eggs sixpence g a 
and a capon three shillings. We want more in this hee 
less about emotions while stroking Newton's urn, and in 

“It is said that excavations from the square of St. P r 
Cathedral supply evidence that .. .” Peso 
But every age must have its own hypocrisy, and the eighteenti 
century which understood the body so well had to Preten 
that the mind was its chief preoccupation. “J Spent th 
evening,’ writes Sophie, ‘at a society where all topics ’ 
interest to an Englishman are discussed: 6d. a Person is th. 
charge.” Something of course had to be done to meet th, 
competition of such beef and such butter at eightpence, but 
to Sophie, head over ears in love with England, the tariff ys, 
no doubt only an added proof of the “ born love of reflection » 
of the natives. Lyn Li. Irving, 


Chinese Mirror 


The House of Exile. By Nora Waln. (Cresset Press, 16s,) 


No people can be truly great that has no philosophy of life: 
and no people that has a great philosophy of life can mis 
greatness. Anyone who accepts this dictum and who reads 
the first part of The House of Ewile will not hesitate to belieye 
that the Chinese are indeed a great people. Miss Waln, through 
her family’s ancient trading connexions with China, was 
received as a guest (or, in the Chinese idiom, an “ adopted 
daughter”) in the country house of a Chinese family, which 
included among its living members five generations. The 
house—or rather collection of houses—had existed for three 
and a half centuries; but it was named ‘The House of 
Exile ” because its inhabitants still considered themselves as 
wanderers from their original home in Canton. 

“Time in China [writes Miss Waln] has no immediacy as in 

America. Here I find the swift passage of our few earthly year 
accepted as naturally as the fall of flower and leaf. This philo. 
sophical acceptance of the individual life as just a part of the life of 
the race, which goes on as the life of the tree goes on, makes time 
limitless. A century past or a century in the future is not con- 
sidered far off.” 
This sense of permanence is mirrored in every aspect of 
Chinese civilization—in the rigid observance of age-long 
customs, in the universally accepted symbolism of colours, 
of flowers, of nature at large, in the conventional vocabulary, 
in the unvarying courtliness of manners. What, for example, 
could be more delightful, more effective and more impossible 
in any country not imbued with this permanence of tradi- 
tion than the way in which the Elder's wife in Miss 
Waln’s family rebuked a merry widow who contemplated 
re-marriage ? 

“ The Family Elder’s wife showed her disapproval by hiring crafts- 
men. to regild the Memorial Arch to Virtuous. Widows which spans 
the Big Horse Road and records the women who, although widowed 
in youth, have upheld village virtue by chastely refusing to ‘drink 
the tea of two families.’ ”’ 

But just when Miss Waln has convinced us that the Chinese 
are the greatest people on earth, the scene changes. She 
marries an Englishman; and the rest of her adventures in 
China are those of a foreigner, the wife of a foreign official 
in the Chinese Government service. Not, it need hardly be 
said, an unsympathetic foreigner ; but given all the sympathy 
in the world, the conclusion of the second half of Miss Waln’s 
book is that, judged by any foreign standard at all, no people 
on the face of the earth are so hopelessly incompetent and unfit 
to survive as the Chinese. She lived at Canton through the 
first great wave of Nationalism, the anti-British boycott and 
the period of Soviet influence ; and she met Sun Yat-sen, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the Russian adviser Borodin. But the 
young Chinese revolutionaries she describes are not so much 
like Bolsheviks as like Russian intellectuals of the Chekhov 
days : 

“ They were bright, attractive, energetic young people at loos 
ends. They had gathered at Canton because, on return from 
Western schools, they could not fit themselves into their homesteads 
and because Canton was the headquarters of the republican mové- 
ment. ‘They spoke in English because they had no common Chinesé 
dialect. . . . Kach one with whom I conversed had a scheme for the 
unification of the country. All could tell me exactly why all previous 


revolutionary activities in China had failed. They danced to 
victrola records, played tennis, raced speed-boats, flirted, and 
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ed continuously about what they would do with their learning 


— they got the opportunity.” 
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Subsequently Miss Waln went north to Tientsin, and her 
jast chapters are devoted to the Japanese coup in Manchuria, 
which was—she makes us feel—the inevitable outcome, 
however morally damnable, of the mixture of incompetence 
and provocation which was _China’s attitude to Japan. 
It is only at first sight paradoxical that Miss Waln, who loves 
China so much, should be far less eager to condemn 
Japan than most of us who have watched the issue from 
a the main interest of this fascinating book is not political. 
Right at the end the author takes us back to ‘‘ The House of 
Exile” and to regrets that the Chinese people should have 
condescended to attempt to oppose Japanese aggression by 
force instead of quietly biding their time in their age-long 
attitude of patience, non-resistance, and _ self-confidence. 
There she leaves us, poised on the watershed between the old 
traditional China that is slowly dying and young China 
which is trying so hard to be modern and, up to the present, 
not making much of a job of it. 


The Critic and The Builder 


Ghastly Good Taste. By John Betjeman. (Chapman and 
Hall. 45s.) 

Me. Jonn BeTSEMAN has written an odd, earnest little 
book, and given it an amusing cover in the best style of 
Victorian revivalism. The contents of his pages are 
as varied and inconsequent as the printed lettering on this 
eover, and, like it, rather agreeable. The ‘“* beautiful 
folding Illustration, forty inches long, specially drawn by 
Mr. Peter Fleetwood-Hesketh,” with which the book con- 
cludes, shows an imaginary street of buildings, whose style 
progresses from a Tudor house on the extreme left to a ** Jazz- 
Modern” cinema on the extreme right. This makes excellent 
pictorial fun, and is true enough historically, except where a 
house of very ’80ish Queen Anne is post-dated 1900. 


Immediately preceding this illustration is a family tree in 
which the virtuous progeny of Mid-Victorian architecture 
are named in heavy type and the bad hats in italics. The 
classification here is altogether wild. William Morris is 
honoured in heavy capitals, whereas that perfect exemplifica- 
tion of his ideals, Philip Webb’s Clouds, is classed, in italics, 
with the Piccadilly Hotel. The excessively imitative work of 
Mr. Comper is apparently “ alive” in comparison with the 
“stagnancy ” of that most original building, Lowther Lodge 
(now the Royal Geographical Society). In accordance with the 
curious fashion of the moment, great prominence is given to 
the name of C. R. Mackintosh, a painter architect whose in- 
fluence in Germany was considerable, but who had next to 
no following here. Lethaby and MacMurdo—and, afterwards, 
Edgar Wood, George Walton and C. R. Ashbee—these men 
of real influence in the same direction appear to have escaped 
Mr. Betjeman’s notice. 

Mr. Betjeman’s contention appears to be that a “ thin 
stream of life and vigorous influence for the good in English 
architecture for the last fifty years” has flowed (apparently 
chiefly through the pages of the Studio) from the Railway 
Termini of England to the new Olympia and the Yacht Club 
at Burnham-on-Crouch. It may be doubted whether the 
able architect of those remarkable buildings will be any more 
grateful for this attributed source of his power than Sir Edwin 
Lutyens will if he reads that he “ started as a follower of 
Voysey.” However, errors of fact being discounted, the 
highly Ruskinian theory that Mr. Betjeman propounds 
emerges comprehensibly if not very convincingly. It seems 
probable that his undiscriminating disparagement of Norman 
Shaw is not founded upon any extensive acquaintance with 
the earlier work of that master. His writing suggests haste, 
but is often witty. 

The book is worth reading for the sake of the ingenious 
first chapter, the delightful correspondence between Batty 
Langley and Lord Ongley, and the amusing excerpt from Miss 
Edgeworth’s The Absentee. It is worth buying for the sake 
of the “ beautiful folding illustration by Mr. Peter Fleetwood- 
Hesketh.” 

Hi. S. Goopiarr-Renperr, 


The Highlands 


Scotland’s Rainbow West. By J. J. Bell. 6d.) 
Mr. Bett has the best—in fact, the only—excuses for adding 
to the books on the West Highlands. One is that he 
thoroughly knows.the country he is writing about, and another 
is that, unlike so many scenic experts, he knows how to write. 
A third is that in The Glory of Scotland, which proved both 
these things, he had not room by his own large standards to 
do the Highlands justice. Scotland’s Rainbow West is a most 
welcome sequel to the earlier book, uniform with it, provided 
again with excellent photographs, and with a better map. 
It is a pity that Mr. Bell lets himself down so over the title, 
which is about as apposite as might be “* Scotland’s Gorgeous 
East,” and suggests a growth of purple patches with out- 
croppings of hard fact. Mr. Bell’s book is not like that. He 
has a friendly, conversational style, with an encyclopaedic 
store of folk-tales, historical data, and memories, of a region 
which he rightly thinks has no equal; and he seems to know 
everything except how to be boring. He begins with the 
Clyde a hundred years ago, and he ends at Rockall, 200 miles 
out in the Atlantic. Readers should be warned that he will 
often make them laugh. Numbers of good stories crop up, 
such as the one about the flounder that said, ‘“* Ha, 
ha! Crooked legs!” to St. Columba; though some of 
them, notably that of the lobster in the American traveller's 
bed, had better justice done to them in the earlier book. 

* All that I have seen of Scotland has endeared me to it,” 
Mr. Bell quotes from the formidable Miss Phipps. It might 
be his own motto, for he writes as well of the little glens and 
the unknown villages as of the guide-book’s scenic gems ; 
and to see how well he avoids the “* scenic gem” jargon, as 
well as the obvious, read his account of Glencoe. The plan 
of the book is simple. From the Clyde he goes to Oban, then 
to the Fort William country, the Great Glen, the North-West, 
Skye, and the Outer Islands. Some of his best pages, as in 
The Glory of Scotland, are given to the journey from 
Fort William to Mallaig by the West Highland railway—a 
journey whose familiar lochs and landmarks are never twice 
the same, and never disappointing. The islands also get their 
due, notably Skye. 


(Harrap. 7s. 


“Elsewhere I have remarked that our Scottish mountains 
depend for their effect less on their height than on their contours 
and colourings. Of no mountains is that more true than of the 


Coolins. They look high enough—tifteen of the crowding peaks 
exceed the 3,000-feet mark—yct it is by their shapes, always 
strange, sometimes fantastic, even uncanny, that they upset 


human complacency.” 

Mr. Bell's book is packed with useful information about 
steamer sailings, hotels to stay at or avoid, and so forth, but 
it never appears so. It is a journal of wise travelling, so con- 
siderably different from an ordinary guide-book that it can 
be enjoyed even after one has seen the Highlands, as well 
as consulted before one goes. 
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- Fiction 


By GranaAmM GREENE 


Hag’s Harvest. By J. B. Morton. (Heinemann. &s. 6d.) 
Water on the Brain. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
The Flowering Thorn. By Margery Sharp. (Barker. . 7s. 6d.) 


Hot-House. By G. E. Trevelyan. (Secker. 
Two Loves I Have. By Owen Pitman. 
Mr. J. Jay. By Frank Aldworth. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is dangerous to differ from a funny man; he can always 
retort that one lacks a sense of humour, and it is possible 
that there are some people who will see Mr. Morton’s joke 
For that 
reason it is wisest to treat these books as novels rather than 
humorous novels, not to discuss whether the joke is a good 
joke (for in a few years’ time nobody will see the joke anyway), 
but to discover which of them fulfils the least demand we 


and be quite unable to laugh at Mr. Mackenzie’s. 


make of any novel, humorous or serious. 


The first thing one notices about Mr. Morton's novel is 
that it is derivative, not from Rabelais so much as from his 
Both these 
authors have done a good deal of harm to English Catholieism 
(1 speak as a Catholic) by associating religious faith with 
beer-drinking, with local patriotism, with sentimental Irish- 
Mr. Morton follows obsequiously in their footsteps, but 
he has not their literary qualities, their occasional intellectual 
In Hag’s Harvest he shows his complete inability 


pale shades, Mr. BeHoec and Mr. Chesterton. 


men. 


restraint. 
to draw a human being: it may be retorted that he has not 
tried ; that the gross Shindillar who drinks and eats and 
bellows through five hundred pages, the poet Hawkes, the 
Irish sailor, Tim Lefroy have no pretensicns to humanity ; 
but then why did Mr. Morton write a novel? The least 
one demands of a novel is the creation of character, and 
even in the wild farce of Water on the Brain Mr. Mackenzie 
does not forget to make a few of his characters plausible 
(he has done a great deal more than that with the superb 
Doggett, the private inquiry agent). 

Is Mr. Morton’s style adequate to his intention? Mr, 
Morton tries to pass as a satirist (it appears that he has a 
hearty contempt for Kant, for Pirandello, for anyone who 
an recognize good wine from bad, and for facial make-up), 
and this is a fair specimen of his satirical style: ‘ Irene, 
who was flat-chested, half-starved, short-haired, anaemic, 
tired, bored, impudent, . unintelligent, clumsy, tactless, 
ill-mannered, under-dressed, covered with paint, and a 
beautiful young débutante.’ There are a lot of these cata- 
logues ; they have made it very easy for Mr. Morton to 
cover his five hundred pages. 

But what to admirers of Rabelais will be most irritating 
in Hag’s Harvest-is its attempt to be Rabelaisian. This 
chiefly consists in a great deal of eating and drinking and 
shouting and snoring. Shindillar ‘uttered a yawn that 
was like the roar of a wild beast ’’; Shindillar ‘* ordered’ a 
bottle of Saumur, which he drank in noisy gulps * ; Shindillar 
** slept snoring hoarsely ”’; so it goes on, the guzzling and 
the swilling for about 150,000 words, mixed. with a little 
snobbery in the manner of the man who leaves all the foreign 
labels on his luggage : * Must I speak of the Trois Faysans 
at Dijon, or of the Chapon Fin in Bordeaux, or of Fourneaud 
at Tulle, or of Mére-Fitloux in Lyons?” This catalogue 
gets him through half a page. But, curiously, this pseudo- 
Rabelaisian never indulges in the least sexuality. He bangs 
with his tankard like a schoolgirl acting Falstaff, but all the 
bad words have been omitted. You will find no stories of 
the Lady of Paris; Mr. Morton is never obscene like Rabelais ; 
he is only vulgar. 
~Mr. Compton Mackenzie's novel seems to me very funny 
indeed, but that is irrelevant. It is quite possible that to 
others this skit on the Secret Service, its absurd pomposity, 
its elaborate secretiveness, and its unreliability, will seem 
forced ; they may even find it easier to laugh at Shindillar, 
but they would have to admit, I think, that Mr. Morton’s 
novel is diffuse, derivative, without character creation, 
while they could hardly fail to admire the deftness of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s artifice. With a skill equal to Mr. Wodehouse’s 

he gathers all his characters together (most of them under 
false names) at Glenmore Castle, the Highland hotel. The 


scene has enough authenticity to carry the wildest j 

Sane ni ? x IM proba. 

bilities of his plot : 
: “The company which bought it with the idea of converting jy 
into a Hydro bought it as it stood with its Gothic tables, cha} ‘ 
curtains, coverlets, bookshelves, books and saucepans, Such 
additions as they were compelled to make in order that the outwan| 
appearance of antiquity should be combined with a comfortab 
and up-to-date present were made as far as possible in harmon, 
with the Gothic splendours of a century ago. The open-air penny 
ming pool, the indoor swimming-bath, the siesta lounge, thy 
gymnasium, all were outwardly mediaeval. And to the picture , 

é ss ¢ X SQUe 
externals of the Middle Ages were added the equally Picturesqu, 
externals of Highland life in its most romantic and Improbably 
aspects. Each bedroom’ was dedicated to a different clan rf 
division of a clan, and in these the perpendicular four-posters and 
decorated Norman toilet-tables and Early English washstands 
were given a national setting by hangings of the particular clan 
tartan demanded by the room’s dedication. In some bedrooms 
even the carpets were woven in tartan, and wherever possibh 
pictures to illustrate clan history had been hung upon th 
walls.” : 

_Compare this description with Mr. Morton's of an Irish 
village : 

“The village of Kiltura was like a village in a fairy-tale, for its 

grey houses in the uncertain light of evening seemed to lean one to 
another like old women whispering; and the river that flowed 
placidly through the little valley, and turned a corner out of sight 
among the trees, seemed to belong to some Kiltura that a Poet 
had carried in his heart up and down the world, rather than to thy 
solid village upon its banks.” 
There is not a phrase here which conveys a clear image: the 
appeal, like the over-sweet tone of a vow humana, is emotional 
and not intellectual; and it is the chief merit of My. 
Mackenzie’s novel that its appeal is almost always to the 
intelligence. 

The Flowering Thorn is disappointing after Fanfare for Tin 
Trumpets. Leslie Frewen, described by the publisher as 
“a girl living the rather futile and exotic life of ‘ cocktail’ 
London,”’ adopts, more or less as a joke, a small boy. Her 
income is small, so that she is driven to live in the country 
in a rather picturesque cottage—indeed, the whole country- 
side is rather picturesque with its old Edwardian rake, Sir 
Philip, its literary vicar, its bawdy char. Leslie Krewen, of 
course, never returns to her old life, the sense of responsibility 
increases, she becomes fond of her cottage, in which she 
discovers ancient beams, and grows only too clearly in the 
author's eyes a better and wiser woman; the theme is 
sentimental, and the treatment a little unreal. 

Hot-House, on the other hand, is too realistic. Miss 
Trevelyan has obviously suffered a great deal at Oxford, 
and she has poured into her new book all her fury and 
contempt at life in a woman's college. But she writes from 
the level of her characters ; it is as if she were still in the 
thick of the sentimental friendships and self-analysings and 
pettings and misunderstandings. This “ slice of life” is 
appallingly true, but, slapped down directly on the page 
without any saving treatment, it is appallingly dull. M. 
Leon Edel has described the danger to the novelist of 
choosing for the ‘ point of view’? a commonplace mind. 
“It is bound to result in tedious observation, and a limited 
range : one’s story becomes as limited as the mind it depicts. 
And while it is possible and even desirable to have pictures 
of limited minds, the author's ‘* treatment” of them is the 
only assurance that the reader may not be as bored as the 
characters are boring.” 

Two Loves I Have and Mr. J. Jay are first novels of 
promise ; Mr. Pitman’s is entirely sexual in theme, on the 
subject of the staling mistress, the conflict between the new 
lust and the old. It is a little too opulent in its fleshliness, 
but there is one pleasantly disagreeable character, Mr. 
Harker, an English painter permanently exiled to Italy, who 
can be traced back to Mr. Douglas’s Parker, intellectually 
strengthened perhaps by a touch of Mr. Huxley’s Cardan. 
Mr. J. Jay is a kind of Kafka without tears. Mr. Muir has 
spoken of Kafka’s “* meaning behind meaning, form behind 
form”; the allegory of Mr. J. Jay disguises a quite simple 
and obvious satire on human relationships and is marred by 
sentimentality, but the author must be given credit for s0 
intelligent a choice of model for ‘his first book. 
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Current Literature 


THE FOUR VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 
Edited by Cecil Jane 


It is much to be regretted that the late Cecil Jane did not 
live to complete the second volume of his Select Documents 
illustrating the Four Voyages of Columbus (Hakluyt Society : 
Quaritch : 31s. 6d.), for his thoughtful introduction, which 
remains a fragment, promised to dispel the Columbian legend 
and substitute for it the not less remarkable facts. Professor 
E. G. R. Taylor's brief and acute paper on ‘* Columbus and 
the World Map ” serves in part to fill the gan, showing, as it 
does, that Columbus did not seek a New World but the eastern 

art of the Old World, and that he died in the belief that he 
had found a short way to a tropical peninsula of Eastern Asia. 
This is apparent from Columbus’s letters on his third and 
fourth voyages, which are here printed in the original Spanish 
with Mr. Jane’s English version on the opposite pages. Diego 
Mendez’ account of his hazardous canoe voyage from Jamaica 
to Espaiiola in 1503 to seek help for his shipwrecked Admiral 
is appended ; it is a vivid piece of narrative and ends with a 
lament over the ingratitude of the Admiral’s family to whom 
he had rendered important services. The volume completes 
the best English edition of the important Columbian docu- 
ments. Mr. Jane, in his introduction, was specially concerned 
to show that Ferdinand and Isabella might well hesitate to 
finance an expedition for a foreigner whose main credential 
was his enthusiastic belief in himself. The volume contains 
reproductions of a rough map and part of a letter attributed 
to Columbus, 2s well as maps of his voyages. 


CRUISING IN AND AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Edited by Charles W. Stokes 


Guide-books were formerly arranged by countries rather 
than by oceans, and contemporary fashion in travel plainly 
makes room for a readjustment of method. But Cruising 
In and Around the Mediterranean (EK. J. Burrow and Co. 
2s, 6d.) aims at fulfilling a wider function than that of the 
mere guide-book. It tells the Iandsman what to call the 
pointed end of the ship and what the round end ; it reassures 
him about wearing his plus fours; it demonstrates how even 
the junior plumber may be reeognized by the braid on his 
sleeve, and how the modern magnetic steering compass 
(brought to perfection by Lord Kelvin) works. Its recom- 
mendations as to the organization of life on board may be 
read as a warning as well as an enlightenment: “ It is highly 
desirable that as soon as possible after departure a Sports 
Committee should be formed. . . . The Committee must 
keep the programme going all the time! There are so many 
interruptions—shore excursions that take passengers away 
all day, other distractions, even the factor of bad weather 
. . . ” The principles of Shuffle Board are re-affirmed. 
Passengers with freckles or red hair are warned to be careful 
how they sunbathe. Such a wealth of introductory informa- 
tion, within the compass of a small book, necessitates a 
somewhat laconic treatment of the seaboard itself. This 
description of Bethlehem, which is typical, may be taken as 
a suitable model of brevity and conciseness: ‘ Bethlehem. 
Birthplace of Jesus, and abundant in memories of the Old 
Testament and the New. Near here the shepherds watched 
their flocks, and heard the Herald Angels sing. 'The place is 
called The Field of the Shepherds. Within the Church of 
St. Mary is supposed to be the very birthplace of Christ. 
About here are places familiar to readers of the Book of 
Ruth, that romance of the Scriptures with its oft-quoted 
phrases of fidelity in feminine love. Bethlehem was also 
the home of David the King, who as a shepherd lad slew 
Goliath of Gath with a sling and a stone. Only fifteen 
minutes’ journey from Jerusalem, Bethlehem is beyond 
question one of the places to see in Palestine.” 


THE CHARM OF BRITTANY 
By R. A. J. Walling 


_ For Mr. Walling the charm of Brittany lies primarily in 
its historical associations. He evokes the memory of an 
almost endless stream of heroes, corsairs, predatory nobles 
and men of letters; tells in detail how this one defended 
the walls, how that one boarded the English ships, what a 
third is said to have done to the peasants, what a fourth 
wrote about the view from his bedroom window, until the 
Breton characteristic of hardihood, both spiritual and 
physical, is impressed on us by sheer numerical weight of 
example. It is a legitimate approach, because this charac- 
teristic does provide some sort of key to an understanding 
of the country and Mr. Walling does succeed in making the 
phrase ** Breton-bretonnant ” comprehensible. But from 
the very nature of the subject it was inevitable that his 
Conventional treatment of the pre-historic element—which 
plays a curiously important part in influencing one’s im- 
Pression of the Breton landscape—should be less successful. 


e 


To stand alone among the stones at Carrac is a baffling and 
rather terrifying experience: here is an elemental world 
which has persisted throughout the violent course of the 
Christian epoch, which is alive and watchful, but to which 
there is no key. The book, The Charm of Brittany (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.) is systematically arranged, efficiently indexed and 
has good maps. ‘Travellers to Brittany will do well to 
have it with them in addition ¢o0 a guide-book, as it will 
excite their curiosity about many things which might other- 
wise pass unnoticed. The author refrains for the most part 
from obtruding his own personality between the pages, and 
has undertaken so much diligent research that he may be 
forgiven his occasional excursions into the fishing school 
of aneedote and reported conversations in which Frenchmen 
are made to use English words with French meanings and 
in French order. 


THIS BLIND WORLD 
By Major-General H. N. Sargent 

Sincerity is a great virtue at all times, and in a religious 
writer it is paramount. Major-General Sargent adds to it 
a simple, soldier-like style, and succeeds at once in commanding 
the reader’s respect and liking, tributes which are increased 
by the modesty with which he approaches his subject. This 
Blind World (Covenant Publishing Co., 4s. 6d.) is a plea for a 
closer study of the Bible as the cure to those discontents from 
which the world suffers today. It is made with earnestness 
and deep conviction. On the scholarly and intellectual side, 
however, Major-General Sargent shows himself less well pre- 
pared to deal with his subject. We do not need the “ List of 
Works Consulted ”’ at the end to realize that there are serious, 
even ludicrous, gaps in the author’s reading. It is not too 
much to say that he is apparently ignorant of what many of 
the best minds have said on his own side of the subject as 
well as against him. Some of the authors brought to support 
Major-General Sargent’s arguments would be surprised at the 
context in which he naively quotes their utterances ; nor 
should it be necessary, in a book apparently intended for the 
educated reader, to eonfute, for instance, the opinions of the 
late Robert Blatchford. The last section of the book, which 
deals with the tenets of British Israel, is by far the best 
documented, and no one interested in those tenets can afford 
to pass it over. ; 
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Motoring 


* You will therefore perceive, Sir, the excellent disposi- 
tion of our Prefect of Police. But how impossible it is to 
eradicate a habit into which motorists, both French and 
English, and, indeed, well-nigh universally, have fallen, 
is illustrated by the fact that today the abuse of the 
motor-horn is greater than ever, and every Parisian driver 
seems to regard it as a ritual of his sport or calling to 
emit a blast from his horn at least every 100 yards irre- 
spective of his speed.” 

I quote this, the coneluding sentence of a letter written 
to The Times last week by M. O. C. Cabot, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Société pour la Suppression du Bruit, 
Paris, as being very pertinent to the problem we are 
trying to solve on this side of the Channel, the dangers of 
the road. It has long been my belief that these dangers 
might be sensibly lessened if some form of control over 
the use and type of horn were established. Except in one 
sense, our trouble and the griefs of the Paris public over 
the intolerable din that rages through the day are sepa- 
rate. We have nothing like the same scourge in London 
or in any considerable city. We can say that in ninety 
cases out of a hundred where our ears are tortured and 
our nerves shocked it is by the newest type of screaming 
buzzer, and the criminal is the youth in what is un- 
happily called a sports car. The rest of the motor-noises 
are produced by the disagreeable but far less irritating 
squawk of the taxi-cab, omnibus and van, and the 
generally more considerately used hooter of the private 
‘ar. There is far too much horn noise, of course, but it is, 
except for the screaming buzzer, bearable—or we are 
getting used to it. 

Karlier in his letter M. Cabot quotes from an ordinance 
issued on June 24th by M. Chiappe, the Police Prefect, 
in which he prescribed a “ trumpet ” (by which is ex- 
clusively meant a bulb-horn) of low pitch and _ single 
tone, and forbade whistles, sirens and all other apparatus 
emitting multiple sounds, or raucous or strident notes of a 
character to startle pedestrians, frighten animals or incom- 
mode residents. A model motor trumpet, a sealed pattern, 
has been deposited at the Municipal Laboratory of Arts 
and Crafts. The italics are mine. In my opinion this is 
exactly the ordinance we want in this country, not only 
for London but everywhere. I unhesitatingly ascribe 
some part of the increasing dangers to all users of the road 
to the use and violent abuse of the electric hooter. I do 
not accuse the decent driver of no matter what kind of 
vehicle in England, from a lorry to a motor-bicycle, of the 
excesses of the Parisian, but you need only spend a day 
on the roads, from those of the “A” class to the “C” 
and lesser, to realize that hooter-sounding is as often as 
not a species of nervous habit. It has been so thoroughly 
drilled into our consciousness that in the event of an 
accident, no matter how slight, one of the first questions 
asked by country police or magistrate will be, “* Did you 
sound your horn ? ” that many have come to regard the 
horn-button as a sort of talisman, a “ touch-wood ” 
gesture, to the infinite multiplication of everybody’s 
discomfort. 

Moreover, it is the nature of the contraption itself 
that leads to its wide abuse. When we used squeeze- 
bulb horns, particularly if they were of the deep-toned 
sort, the motions required for making the necessary noise 
were comparatively prolonged. You could not make 
the old ‘‘ cobra” speak with a finger-touch. <A certain 
amount of steady, firm pressure, correctly applied, was 
needed if a warning note of any use was to emerge. 
That was why we did not suffer from the restless, 
straying fingers of today, for ever hovering over or 
touching the handy button that releases that shattering 
uproar. Further, and still more important, we allowed 
more time for the blowing of that horn at cross-roads 
and other danger-spots. The chief drawback to the 
electric horn is its instant response to the button. 
Inexperienced drivers do not realize that it takes an 
appreciable time for noise of any sort to reach the 
understanding of the human brain, and that to tap the 
button when you are twenty yards or so from the cross- 
roads or bend and travelling at thirty miles an hour is 
of very little use as a serviceable warning. By the time 


— 


Hooting Right and Wrong 


the ears for which it is intended have passed it on t 
their owner’s attention it is more than likely that a 
will have passed the traveller. ; ‘ 

There are exceptions to this, of course, but not Many. 
The absent-minded driver or walker who suddeniy 
deviates from his apparently set course docs require 
quick reminder of his danger, and for that instant action 
of the warning is inevitable. But for this I would Sooner 
see every car equipped with the little squeaker we useq 
to know as the “ Paris Taxi” than with any form of 
electric noise. 

Practically every form of hooter makes too much 
noise for safety. In the first place its power—and this 
applies particularly to the sports abomination—giyes 
the ignorant or callous driver far too much self-confidence. 
He knows that the hideous blast that he looses upon the 
car he wishes to overtake is bound to be heard. If by 
some strange accident the uproar is not instantly 
acknowledged by the victim, another and longer blast js 
produced into which he contrives in the most mysterious 
way to impart ferocious abuse. After a score of such 
experiences, the result on anybody but a model of 
patience is inevitable. He refuses to be bullied—for 
that is the exact description of the tone of most hooters 
—and he accelerates beyond the speed he has set himself, 
he is made uncomfortable, irritable and, finally and 
worst of all, angry. The chances are then that he will 
do his best to overtake the offending car and in a 
moment you have the main ingredients of the commoner 
sort of road-smash ready to hand—hurry, driving on 
the brakes, cutting in and driving faster than you need, 

The long-distance carry of the sports type, which is 
new this year, is perhaps a well-intentioned quality for 
the open road, but anyone who has heard that horrible 
noise, sudden as lightning, been startled and _ irritated, 
only to find that the car that has made it is perhaps 
five hundred yards behind instead of, as he would have 
sworn, fifty, will agree that it is as much of a pest and 
therefore a danger as the other. 

It is agreed by those who are qualified to judge that 
speed in itself is not a prime cause of the perils of the 
road, but lack of common sense and ordinary civility, and 
that is why I would like to see the abolition by law ofall 
forms of mechanical or electrical noise-makers. I would 
not follow M. Chiappe’s plan in every detail, as I believe 
variety in warning notes would be indispensable. I would, 
like M. Chiappe, have a sealed pattern bulb, a large one 
that it would take a couple of seconds or so to squeeze 
effectively, in an attempt to insure a little more delay on 
the part of the driver in a dangerous hurry at a dangerous 
place, but I would let every man choose his reed. With 
this sort of horn, the least offensive to listen to and the 
longest to work, today’s detestable trick of using an 
electric hooter in the manner of a fire-engine’s bell—* If 
you want to live, get out of my way ”—would be scotched 
and, I am certain, accidents would decrease. 


_ I dislike and wholly distrust all forms of official compul- 


sion, but there is one example of it I should like to 
see tried. I would forbid all sounding of horns at 
cross-roads and dangerous bends (except in fog) and, 
if you like, in London and other congested towns. 
It has been tried in various places abroad with a 
fair measure of success. If you are not allowed to 
announce your approach to visible or invisible occupants 
of the road you will, unless you are a homicidal lunatic, 
drive with the greatest care. In the open the sealed 
pattern horn (I shy at the word official or Government, 
but that is what it would be) with the strictly rationed 
note-penctration would noticeably help to diminish the 
ill-feeling there is now on the King’s Highway. Drivers 
would learn to use their mirrors properly and if you could 
not make yourself heard until you were close behind 
another car you wished to overtake you would not be 
tempted to commit one of the worst of the 1933 crimes 
and, with your thumb hard down on the button and ina 
pitiful attempt to show off, tear past at a dangerous 
speed. You would be obliged to behave yourself, which 
is another way of describing safe driving. 
Joun PrioLeav. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
‘The Investment Outlook 


Durine the past week not the least striking feature in 
the stock markets has been the substantial rise in the 
prices of prior charge stocks of English Railways. To 
some extent this rise is due to the recent half-yearly 
statements showing that further important economies had 
been effected, while hopes with regard to the future have: 
also been stimulated by somewhat better Traffic Returns 
and by forecasts of some improvement in trade. A still 
more potent influence, however, has been the fact that' 
owing to the very low interest yields obtainable on 
British Government stocks—and indeed on all trustee 
securities—even the reduced dividends recently declared | 
on some of the Preference stocks of English Railways’ 
have, at the low level to which prices had fallen, offered 
quite a fair yield of interest to investors. Owing, there-: 
fore, to this famine in the better class investment stocks, : 
there has been quite a rush for some of the prior charge : 
stocks of Home Rails, and it looks as though the move- 
ment might go further. 
Two Opposinc VIEws. 

I have mentioned this rise in Preference stocks of 
English Railways, however, not to draw attention 
necessarily to those particular stocks, but to the fact that 
the main cause responsible for the rise is one which affects 
the whole outlook for the investor. At the present 
moment it would probably be true to say that those with 
resources available for new investment may be divided 


into two classes—namely, those who anticipate a further ' 


rise in British Government and kindred stocks to a level 
vielding 3 per cent. or even less and those who consider 
that the present rise is artificial and that having regard 
to the enormous amount of stock which has had to be 
purchased by the banks for investment, owing to the 
difficulty of finding employment for their resources, any 
rise in the value of money might quickly bring about 
realizations of Government stocks by financial institu- 
tions and occasion a general slump. 

By way of demonstrating the truth of the assertion 
concerning this second group of potential investors it is 
only necessary to notice the very great difference which 
exists between the rate for short-dated loans and the 
interest obtainable on long-dated securities. The 3} per 
cent. War Loan, for example, at the present price yields 
to the holder a little over 3} per cent. The yield may 
seem small, but it is high when compared with the fact 
that the Government is able to borrow on three months’ 
Treasury Bills at something like 5s., or } per cent. per 
annum. This means, of course, that owing to the plethora 
of unemployed money the Government is able to borrow 


for very short periods at merely nominal rates, but that 
when it comes to a longer-dated loan, then the attitude ; 
of the holder of money is a very different one. 


AN INVESTMENT FAMINE ? 

Nevertheless, the view which is held in many quarters 
‘is that if for a considerable time longer the plethora of , 
money continues and the Government is still able to; 
borrow at the present nominal rates, with bankers’ 
Deposit rates also remaining at 3 per cent., the investor 
will simply be driven into gilt-edged trustee securities, 
with the result that prices will rise and with each rise, ' 
of course, the interest yield will be smaller to the new 
purchasers, so that there are many who’ fear that ere | 
long we may be experiencing a real famine in invest- | 
ment securities, and those who hold that view, 
eagerly buy British Government stocks even at their | 
present high price. It is, of course, quite impossible to ' 
determine whether those who prophesy this famine or ! 
those who at present hold back from the markct for in- 
vestment stocks for the reason I have mentioned will 
prove*to have been correct in their views and I can 
enly give my own opinion for what it is worth as a mere 
observer of markets. I believe that those who maintain : 


there is a good deal that is artificial in the present extreme 
ease in money are correct, though I doubt whether 
they are equally correct in believing that no further 
in gilt-edged stocks is probable. 


rise The extreme 


ease in money may be artificial, but the forces jp th 
: Shape of Governments, and Central Banks determining 
the ease are very powerful, and so far as the immedigy, 
future is concerned I cannot help thinking that the 
chances favour a further rise in gilt-edged secutitie, 
rather than an early fall. On the other hand, those why 
mistrust the likelihood of a further prolonged rise ip gilt. 
edged stocks might well urge in support of their belief 
not merely the artificial character of the monetary egy, 
and the effect which might be produced by any fise jy 
money rates, but also the fact that during the next fey 
years demands for new capital are likely to be yer 
extensive, a fact which may well have a restraining effect 
upon the other forces making for a great rise in gilt-edger| 
securities. 
TAXPAYER AND RENTIER. 

Briefly, therefore, I should be inclined to anticipate 
that while British Funds and kindred stocks may easily 
experience a further upward movement, possibly befor: 
the end of the year, the actual famine in gilt-edge 
stocks may not be quite so pronounced as is anti. 
cipated in some quarters. Nor do I think that such , 
famine, if it occurred, would be pleasant for the world 
as a whole, whatever benefit it might confer upon Govern. 
ments with regard to their short-term borrowing, | 
suggest that at present the ease in money has done very 
little to stimulate trade, and even our own Government's 
great conversion scheme, followed by cheap borrowing on 
Treasury Bills, has not at present occasioned any re. 
mission in direct taxation. If, therefore, the taxpayer, 
as rentier, is to receive still lower interest on his inyest- 
ments by reason of high prices, and at the same time is 
to continue to bear the same burden of taxation, his lot 
promises to be an unhappy one. é 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


SumMMER ACTIVITY. 
Nor by any means for the first time, the height of the holiday 
season, which is supposed to synchronize with exceptional 
stagnation of business on the Stock Exchange, has been 
marked by an actual increase in activity. On the present 
occasion two main reasons may be assigned for this greater 
activity and greater cheerfulness of markets. In the first 
place, British Funds and kindred securities are feeling the 
cumulative effect of cheap money and investors are being 
driven into British Funds and kindred securities. In the 
second place, the indications of somewhat better trade have 
stimulated interest in Home Railway and Home Industrial 
securities, and, as regards the former, rather better traflics 
have also helped the market, while, of course, prior charge 
stocks of English Railways are also helped by the cheapness of 
money, which, by reason of its effect on gilt-edged securities, 
emphasizes, by contrast, the interest yield obtained on some of 
the Preference and even Debenture stocks of English Railways 
at present prices. 
* * * 
CANADIAN AND OTHER LOANS. 

I referred last week to the favourable reception given to the 
Canadian Government Loan for £15,000,000, and the allot- 
ment letters which were issued during the Bank Holiday week- 
end showed that the list must have been very many times 
covered, for, while the very small investor was well considered, 
applicants even for amounts between £500 and £1,000 seem 
only to have received about 25 per cent., while the large 
applicants only obtained about 18 per cent. The Loan, it may 
be recalled, was for £15,000,000 in 4 per cents. at par, and 
dealings have taken place this week at 14} per cent. premium. 
At the moment of writing has come the flotation of the 
Austrian Sterling Loan for £4,500,000, carrying a British 
Government guarantee, the proceeds of*the Loan_ being 
required to make repayment to the Bank of England of the 
sum previously advanced. In the comparatively near future 
a South African Conversion Loan is expected and also 4 
further conversion operation on behalf of Australia. 


* * * * 


Watney ComBE Report. 

The annual report of Watney, Combe, Reid & Co. for the 
past year is a thoroughly satisfactory one, and shows that the 
cut in the dividend for the year to 10 per cent. against 15 per 
cent. was based on a very conservative policy, The cut in the 
dividend represented a sum of about £160,000, but the decline 
in net trading profit, after making full provision for deprecia- 
tion and bad and doubtful debts, was only about £106,000. 

(Continued on page 204.) 
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TO ALL INVESTORS. 


om a reader’s letter:—‘‘I have just read your book 
. nee bee a ich I consider. to be the most helpful and 
ont resting one that has come my, way. It certainly creates order 
mt of the chaos which seems to surround the investor these days. 

ferred to is ‘‘A PRACTICAL. INVESTMENT 
The Bea by W. J. CANTOPHER, procurable from W. Straker, 
SvSied. Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. (Post free 5/3.) 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 & 99 99 35 
£4l, 39 99 99 45 

















at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 


No shareholders. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 





Paid up Capital eve ese eco os pe ewe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eco eve eco eve eco £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aa “a we eee ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


USE LIBERTY _ FABRICS 
“COLDEN BIRD” SILK 


CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING 


32 INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD 


PATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and_ Issued, 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; .Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the_ Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collecticn, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








HEAD OFFICE: 


IT ONLY 
COSTS 


Will you send a poor delicate London child to the 
country for a fortnight’s Summer holiday ? It only 
costs one Pound. This may mean little to you, but 
picture the happiness and benefit to the child. 


PLEASE DO HELP BY SENDING A DONATION TO-DAY TO 
THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY 
HOLIDAYS FUND 


to th EARL OF ARRAN (Room 5) 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2 



















Note the perfect align- 
ment of Cap, Blade Edge 
and Guard in this section 
al view of the“ Eclipse” 
Razor (magnified? 
times.) 


Why the Eclipse Razor 


gives perfect shaves 


HE above illustration indicates the 

accurate construction of 
the “Eclipse” Razor resulting in 
perfect shaving comfort. 


The two smaller views depict 


competitive razors where— PROJECTION 


Competitive razor. Close 
shaving impossible. Mag 
nified 4 times — from 
actual photo.) 


Close shaving is impossible 
due to insufficient projec- 
tion of the blade edge. 


Injury or skin irritation is 
caused by over-projection 


of the blade edge. 


PROJECTION 


















Competitive razor. Cuts 
or trvitates the skin, 
(Magnified 4 times— 
from actual photo-} 


MOD B 
ecnieenet hsp Other exclusive and patented features 
with 5 Blades include the micrometer adjustment, 
7/6 a magnetic pick-up for razor blades, 
the self-centering cones which ensure 
that both edges shave alike. 
MODEL W 


In Leather Wal- 
let with x Blade 


Takes any type double edge wafer 
blade, but is specially designed for 
perfection in shaving with the-— 


Obtainable from all usual suppliers 





Sole Manufacturers : 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD., Composite Steel Works, SHEFFIELD, 11. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 202.) 


A sum of £300,000 has been taken from the Property Improve- 
ment and Contingency Reserve to provide for expenditure on 
improving the Company’s properties, but the Directors 
recommend that a further £800,000 be carried to that Reserve 
put of the past year’s profits. Even when that is done there 
is a handsome carry forward of £277,551. The balance sheet 
is also a strong one both as regards Cash and holding of gilt- 


edged securities. 
* * * 


Burma CoRPORATION DIVIDEND. 

Among the speculative shares which have shown an improv- 
‘Ing tendency of late, Burma Corporation have been affected 
by a favourable dividend, the final distribution of 3} annas 
per share, together with a bonus out of accumulated profits of 
4 anna per share, for the year to June 30th last being above 
market expectations. Payments are free from British and 
Indian Income Tax and make a total distribution of the 
equivalent of about 34 per cent. against 24 per cent. for the 
previous year. Presumably the increased profits have been 
connected with the recent rise in the prices of base metals. 

* * * * 


CONTINENTAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRUST. 

Although the dividend recently announced on the Ordinary 
Stock of the Continental and Industrial Trust for the past 
year makes a distribution of 6} per cent., as compared with 
8 per cent. for the previous year, I regard the report itself, in 
some respects, as showing an actual improvement in the posi- 
tion as regards the assets behind the shares. In the first 
place, the balance carried forward is a little larger, while the 
depreciation on the investments is about £360,000 less than a 
year previously. Against the depreciation in securities the 
Company has Capital Reserves amounting to £514,000, and the 
present net depreciation of just under 20 per cent. compares 
with over 26 per cent. a year ago. 

* * * * 


A Goop Report. 

In these days of depression in the textile trade the Report 
fust issued of the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company makes 
quite cheerful reading. The balance of profit for the year to 
June 30th was £119,448, a figure which compares with 
£84,366 for the previous year. A dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock is recommended at 10 per cent. as against 7} per cent. 
for the previous year, leaving a balance to be carried forward 
of £17,786, which is rather more than a year ago. In spite of 
the fact that £300,000 of Debenture Stock was repaid last 
March, the balance sheet shows a strong and liquid position, 
the cash amounting to over £176,000. 

* * cy * 


rAS LigutT AND COKE DIVIDEND. 

Steadiness in profit earning has for many years charac- 
terized the Gas Light and Coke Company, and the dividend 
just announced for the half-year at the rate of £5 12s. per 
cent. per annum is the same as that which has been paid 
for 4} years in succession. In conjunction with the dividend 
announcements the Directors state that the Company’s 
association with the South Eastern Gas Corporation, Ltd., is 
resulting in improved efficiency and economy on both sides. 

* * * * 


PROTECTING THE INVESTOR. 

The investing public must be familiar with a phrase which 
so often appears at the head of prospectuses to the effect that 
as regards the particular issue or issues involved application 
will be made, in due course, to the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange for permission to deal in the shares. In most 
instances this permission follows almost as a matter of course, 
but, nevertheless, permission is sometimes refused, and this 
has proved to be the case as regards an issue made quite 
recently of shares in the Compressed Paper Packing Ltd. 
Just what may be the reason dictating this somewhat unusual 
refusal of “‘ permission to deal’? I am unable to say, but the 
event may, perhaps, serve as a reminder to intending appli- 
cants for new capital issues that.the phrase “ application for 
permission to deal ”’ is not necessarily the equivalent of ‘* per- 
mission has been granted, &c.” There are two points, how- 
ever, which would seem to arise out of this latest instance of 
refusal by the Stock Exchange Committee to give ‘* permission 
to deal.” The first is that it would seem to be regrettable 
that somehow or other the matter of “ permission to deal ” 
could not be settled before the prospectus is issued so that 
the intending investor might know for certain whether he was 
really applying fora “ marketable” security. The second 
point is that if it is not possible for the matter to be settled 
before the prospectus is issued, then it would seem advisable 
that some clause should be inserted enabling the applicant to 
demand his subscription back again—if he so desires—in the 
case of “‘ permission to deal” being refused. 

A. W. K. 








“The Spectator” Crossword No, 46 


By XANTHIPPE 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and shou 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No enve 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winne 
will be published in our next issve.]} 
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ACROSS 
4, Chinaman’s name for the 
parent of transport reform? 
8. In the holt (Gareth and 14, The umpires have a bit in 
Lynette). them. 
9. A Latin? No! (anag.) 16. Not the Christian name of 


7. When your political foe 
does this you aro inclined 
to omit the fifth letter. 


10. Feelings. the President of the U.S.A, 
11. What the old lady said that 17. A tie came (anag.). 
Orientals wore on their 18. A horse disease puts things 


heads. slantwise. 
12. Drift. 19. Change a letter in 4, con- 
13. Put a letter in 7 for a new fuse it, and follow delirium, 
word for decorates. 20. Break away. 
15. A subtler change. 21. Public exploder of Utopia 
22. One of the U.S.A. 


23. Raise self up, make a Jew 
of a famous bowler. 

24. Put a penny between mire 
and fish. 

25. E.g., reveal (anag.). 

26. If you know of a better one, 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 45. 


go to it. 
27. Horace disliked their 
luxury. 
DOWN 


. Acard game under water. 

. Missed the train at 1 dn. 

. Once the bane of many a 
Cabinet Minister. 

. I leave a word used once in 
these clues. 

. French — lexicographer. 

. “ Then go to him and say to 
him, with compliment r 
(Patience). 


me ro 


an 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 45 is Mr. H. B. Herbert, 
Fallodon Cottage, Christon Bank, Northumberland. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tae Sreecrator,’ Aucust 10TH, 1833. 

The daily estafette between London and Paris will come into 
operation in the course of next week. The following is the official 
notice of it, which was circulated on Thursday. 

‘** General Post Office, August, 1833. 

“ On and from Thursday the 15th instant, a mail will be sent to 
and received from France every day, Sunday excepted. 

“Letters will be taken in on Tuesdays and Fridays, as usual, 
until 11 p.m., and on the other days until7 p.m.“ RrcHMOND. 

* * * * 

A boat belonging to Mr. Catt, of Seaford, brought on shore, @ few 
days ago, a fish of an extraordinary kind. Its fins resembled the 
arms and hands (with finger nails) of a human being ;_ and it had two 
protuberances or sort of pockets on each breast, which were fill 
with small fish. When taken from the net, it followed the fishermen 
round tho boat, and in order to get rid of so “ ugly a customer, they 
procured weapons, and despatched it forthwith, 
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Se epers 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 

14% Sor 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


__——————_ 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
| 540 BEDS SCHOOL, 540 BEDS. 

FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 

The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medical Examinations. : 

Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 

Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. 2 

Particulars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 














PERSONAL 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
sufler greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





0 RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 





UMEROLOGY.—“ What’s In A Name? Every- 
N thing That Matters.”” For comprehensive character 
reading send full name and birth date, together with P.O. 
7s., to ANNE DINDER, Littleaudrie, Carlton Road West, 
Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


EDUCATION 





— COMMITTEE, 


BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEADMASTER. 

Applications are invited for the post of Headmaster of 
the Blackpool Grammar School. 

Candidates must be graduates of a British University, 
and have had suitable experience of teaching in a school of 
this type. The School has over 400 boys on the books. 

Subject to any future changes in Burnham Scales the 
scale of salary will be £700 per annum, rising by £25 per 
annum to £900 per annum (less 10 per cent. deduction). 

Candidates should be able to commence duties on 
January Ist, 1934. 

Forms of application, to be obtained by forwarding two 
stamped addressed envelopes, should be returned to the 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Education Offices, Town Hall 
Street, Blackpool, not later than September 7th, 1933, 

No testimonials are required. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 





S552 38 B® SCHOOL. 
In consequence of the resignation of Mr. C. L. F. 
Boughey, the Governors are prepared to consider 
APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The new Head-Master will be required to take up his 
duties at the beginning of the January Term, 1934, or 
as soon thereafter as can conveniently be arranged. 

Applications, with 3 recent Testimonials and 25 
printed copies of same, should be sent on or before 
September 25th, 1933, to Mr. WILLIAM A. FFOOKs, 
Clerk to the Governors, Greenhill, Sherborne, Dorset, 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 

August 2nd, 1933. 


ARANDOR 


LES 
CRUISES 


TO THE WONDERLANDS 
ON THE PERFECT SHIP 
@ PERFECT CUISINE & SERVICE. 
@ FIRST CLASS EXCLUSIVELY. 
@ RESTFUL SUN DECKS. 


AUG. 19 for 20 DAYS 


To NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN 
FINLAND, DANTZIG, GERMANY 
AND HOLLAND. 


FROM 31 GNS. 


SEPT. 13 for 22 DAYS 


To LISBON, MALAGA, PALERMO 
KOTOR, DUBROVNIK, BRIONI 
VENICE. CORFU, PALMA. 


FROM 40 GNS. 


Oct. 7 For25 Days From 45 Gns. 
Dec. 18 For19Days From 32 Gns. 


A HONOLULU CRUISE at last! 
Sailing from Southampton Jan. 24th for 
75 Days. West Indies, Panama Canal, 


Hawaiian Islands, Los Angeles (For 





Hollywood) and San Francisco. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure 
epply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3, Lower Regent 
Street, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 
2266). Head Office: 40, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020). 
Liverpool 2: 10, Water Street. 
Birmingham: 94, Colmore Row 
Manchester 2: 2, Albert Square 
Glasgow C.2: 124, St. Vincent 
Street. Bradford, Paris, and all 
Principal Agents. 








CVS—307 
MEDICAL 
c ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
a 


ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








COLLEGE Or 


WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


| eect 


The Council of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth (a Constituent College of the University 
of Wales) will proceed, in the course of the Session 
1933-34, to the election of a Principal, to take office upon 
the retirement of Sir Henry Stuart-Jones, and are pre- 
pared to receive before December Ist, 1933, the names 
of persons who are willing to be considered for the 
appointment, together with such particulars as. they 
may desire to submit. Communications should be 
addressed to the President of the College, the RIGuT 
Hon. Lord Davigs, 44 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C.4, or the Secretary of the College, from whom 
particulars of the appointment may be obtained. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ? 

ALSTEAD PLACE, 
near SEVENOAKS, 
{is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have .passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
With freedom and modern outlook, 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





T GROSVENOR COLLEGE educated girls receive 
A SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training for the 
Secretarial profession. All subjects. SHORT Courses. 
REDUCED fees. : Good posts guaranteed qualified 
Students.—104 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1. Vic. 1301. 


sc 
MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1 
For full Prospectus, giving reduced terms, apply to 
Mrs. Hoster, F.1.S.A., St. Stephen’s Chambers, Tele- 
graph Street, London, E.C, 2, 








RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss Preston, Principal. 





Si halatidey th FP oFr ABERDEEN, 
ACADEMICAL YEAR, 1933-34. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17th, 1933, and CLOSES on 
FRIDAY, MARCH 23rd, 1934. The Autumn Diet of 
the Preliminary Examination will commence .on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, 1933. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 24th, 1934, and CLOSES on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29th, 1934. The Spring Diet of the 
Preliminary Examination will commence on 
MONDAY, MARCH 19th, 1934. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University 
are :—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery 
(£h.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). They are con- 
ferred only after examination, and only on students 
of the University. A Diploma in Public Health (D.P.H.) 
is conferred after examination on Graduates in Medicine 
of any University in the United Kingdom. The total 
cost for the whole curriculum, including hospital fees 
and fees for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is approxi- 
mately £240. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and Prizes to the number of fifty and of the aggregate 
annual value of £1,200 are open to competition in this 
Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the classes, fees, &c., may be had on 
application to the Secretary of the University, and full 
details are given in the Aberdeen University Calendar 
published by the Aberdeen University Press, Ltd. 

The University also grants the following Degrees :— 
In all Faculties—Doctor of Philosophy. In Arts— 
Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education. 
In Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Pure Science, Agriculture, Forestry and Engineering. 
In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and 
Kachelor of Divinity. In Law—Doctor of Laws 
(Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor of 
Law (B.L.). In Commerce—Bachelor of Commerce. 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary 
of the University. 

H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 

The University, Aberdeen. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for the usual examinations and for University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-£130 p.a. 








T. BRANDON’S, C.D.S., Bristol—Publie School for 
S daughters of clergy or laity. Excellent health 
record. Preparation for Universities, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, and other careers, Kntrance and leaving 
scholarships, and bursaries.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESs. 





‘NT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
Ss Cockermouth. ‘Two entrance scholarships to be 
awarded.—Application to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss Lucretia M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








CO-EDUCATION AND .DUAL SCHOOLS 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
modern conditions. Max. inclusive fee, £82. 








EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.— Apply HEAD-MASTER. 











ELOCUTION, &c. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ASS. Plays, Scenarios accurately typed, or printed.— 
M W.H.S. ‘Typewriting Office (established 1912), 
9 Charterhouse Street, London, E.C. 1, 





NA USS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon’ 2d. Expert 
M work.—Miss HaRPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
Vy spare time. Send for free booklet.—RrGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 

CASH OFFERED FOR NOVEL. Ful 
£10 particulars with Current Catalogue, on 
application. MSS. of all types also invited for prompt 
publication. Advice free.—STOCKWELL, LTb., 2%, 
Ludgate Hill, London. Established 1898, 
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Classified Advertisements—Conf, 





GARDENING 





hee TLEY’s Encyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) con- 
tains all your garden needs.—Send for free copy.— 
Barrow-on-Humber, Lines. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, LTD., 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


FUNEST Pershore Egg Plums. 12 ibs. 48.,.24 Ibs, 7s. 6d., 
48 Ibs. 14s, 6d. Carriage paid. Empties free. Send 
for list,—J. E. STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 
Sig ® SHETLAND LAMB.—“ Finest of them all.” 1s. 
per Ib., carriage paid. Satisfaction rea ao 
ANDR RW TAIT, Vementry, Bixter, Shetland. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request, —ManaGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE youanything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

<o bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of Zhe Spectator. Prepaid C.assified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of cach 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 


74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and origmal work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
irec.—HENRY A. WARD. 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 








FOR SALE 





er > SALE —Jig-saw Puzzles, newly cut, 2s. 6d. 
100 pieces : lists free.—Rev. B. THOMPSON, 
Bamiby Vicarage, Howedn, East Yorks. ‘ { 








CONTINENTAL RESORT 





yt BER SUNSHINE.—Yon can still have an en- 
joyable -yet inexpensive holiday in France while 
EQUIHEN remains unspoilt. 
excellent ~cuisine.—M NS. BUAL, 
Equiben, Pas de Calais. 


Firm sands, safe bathing, 
Hote! des Falais:s, 





LATE ar 


“fustralia 





ruises “ de-luxe™ for late holiday- 
makers . .“'the Dréamship of Cruises " 
. 22,000 tons of ocean-going perfec- 


tion... luxurious, comfortable, elegant 
s$EP From Southampton. 13 days 
y. CASABL ANCA, PALMA 

Limited membership. Minimum Rate: 24 Gns. 


..a ship for those accustomed to the 
best..a ship for YOU! 
ae to the me 
alling at VIGO, 
(Majorca), ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR and_ the 
PORTUGUESE RIVIERA. One class only--FIRST 
From Southampton. 20 days 
Cruise to the Mediterranean, 
te rer = a ANGLER, 
° yey PN 
NAPLES. (40 hours aunts es FROME), 


BARCELONA, and the PORTUGUESE RIVIERA. 
One class only — FI T 
i 


Limited membership. 
38 Gns. 


Another splendid , 

Mediterranean 

Cruise by Empress 

of Australia on 

Oct.14th. 18 days. 

ge, Rate: 
32 Gns. 


Rate: 












Call, or write 
to-day . for full 
information to’ :— 


‘PACIFIC 


World's Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), S.W.1, 
. 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 








— 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors fing Hota 
comforts with baths and other advantages of 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.. 314. Lift, . 





ROITWICH SPA BA pecitece ent tg 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all wi 
Suites, 24 new rooms with oA nb 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


BRIN 
ith h. & ¢, pov 
AA, RAG. 





ASTBOURNE, — ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. Phone 311, 


LS 
DINBURGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvitle 
Crescent. Tgms; **Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel, 207 501. 








eee 
ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet 
homely guest- -house on Downs overlooking Worth. 
Extensive views ; 


ing. garage.—The Misses Hate, 








AJESTIC SNOWDON.—Royal Victoria Hotel, 

Llanberis. Splendid setting mid lakes and moun: 

tains. Ideal H.Q. for geologists, botanists, climbers, and 
rural lovers. Terms from 4 gns. Tel.: Lianberis 9. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure 279 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


Britain’s Greatest 








— YOURSELVES in English Country, 


Ask for Descriptive List oe. post fen) < 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by t 
PEOPLE'S aaa HOUSE ASSOCI ATION, 


P, 3. E..A., Lap., St. Gsosen’ ‘3s House, 
STREET, W. 1 


193 REGENT 





URREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
b situated in the loveliest parts of Surre y.— Apply for 
list “8.,” stating requirements, to ‘ * SURREY Trust,” 
53 High’ Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 2655, 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE 

St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. 

5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 
2 guineas weekly. 


LODGE, 1 
Room and Breakfast, 
6d. or 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





WE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

4 to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SpKCTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 

_ give cider publicty to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publicution of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers wilt patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP kOOM. 

—PULTENEY 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND.CENTRAL. 
BEXiT _!-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHELIM. 

—HOLLY WOOD 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran) —DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—_ GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTOR 
CAMBRIDGE.—B1, UE BOAR. 


ULL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co Londonderry) —GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark) —CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths )—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE W ORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 





‘ 


EASTBOURNE. a 
GAT 
EDZELL (Angus),—GLENESK, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE, 
HARROGATE,.—CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. ~— 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
=. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KENMORE feton. ).—'TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.--CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—RKEGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE are yisbire) —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.— E, Kensington, W. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury 8t., W. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell. St., 
—TH ae Great Russell St 
—WAVER gr mpton Kow, 
LYME aT i 
MALVERN.—¥FOLEY a3. 
MANCHESTER BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MA NOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). = fg MARINE. 
OBAN —GREAT WESTE 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH —STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. gm eS BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTUILL. 


C1 

W Gl. 
w.C.1. 
W.C,1, 





RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT, NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY. (Yorks.).—L ONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). aa AWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BisHopsteiuntox, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 

TORQUAY.—LINKS. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 
“Fe IN HALL. 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 


"LEICA SPECIALISTS 
DEVELOPING, PRINTING and ENLARGING 


LEICA CAMERA LIST 
FREE ON REQUEST 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


119. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.i. 
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